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SHORTEST DISTANCE 



between two business points 
• . • no matter how for apart 




Every OISE realizes that l.fiti*i Hi stance i» the qmVfc- 
€*st way of (luiit*! titi^itieHH Milh a piT^itti iii aiicither 
c*ily. Itiit tint eM*ry cine kfi4iwt» llial it ofleii the 
mast profUahle May. 

• A tf*leplioni* call eati gain a big ciriler, Mliirli re- 
pay « ili^ coel many tinier <iv«'r. 1 1 ran fttrai^ililen iiul 
a tiiisun*lf*r'*laiiinfijr that lhri*alriis ihi^ Umh of a 
prohlahlr cii^itiiiiit'r. It can h4^l[i yi»u i^ave a j^iih* 
Mlanlial t^um on a |nircha^e hy getthig several qtiola- 
tlonii and allowing you l» chii^e on the nto^t favorahle 

• . . or It ran bring quirkly the in Tor ma lion you neetl 
ta make an imtictrlant tirrjkijon to yinir be^^t ailvnn- 
tagr> III htiort^ iAing liij^tancc ^mys its nay hy the 
rei^ults it bringi^. 

• We »ugge!^l that during the next few weeks you 
u^c Long DiHtant'e for transacting ^tome of your out- 
of4own bu^^ineMH, liheek the time ^aved and re^iuttM 
gained against the voul of tlte rails. We believe youHl 
find [^ong DiKtanre higlily |»rofilahte. 



• Night rates on niotit iitlalion4o«f4tation rallti (8^30 
!*• to 4:30 \. M.) are about W% under the ilay- 
lime rate^. 1 hi ring the da} time yon ran rail a point 
1 50 miles away for abotit BO rent;?. After 8 :30 ]VL, 
the charge ih about 50 eents* 



TYPICAL STATION - TO- STATION RATES 



Phi I art 4'! 1»h ill 

|{o!«ltj'n 
ljotit!4 

Denver 



New York 
E*ilt^1itjr||:h 

KuiiHuji City 
^'ii^hinglon, 
Bo>^toii 



D, c: 



.70 
LIS 

6.S0 



S .10 
.60 
,70 
1.00 
l/>3 
5.25 



H P. If . 

* .:55 
.to 

.50 
.70 
1,H0 
3.75 
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IN THE Bread Business 



1 « We'^ea bin lot* <^ anJ Plymouth's crnr 
tllent partner* Our ptdnt maiiaa«rs don't 
want to be handicapped by driving d laconic 
fartia. That's why they all prefer Plymouth/* 




Ward nakM P-c^'"' 

they were Kigm 

XUr«. of lb. I p;y^,. 

.•\Ve haven t,«'2rU.e»u.tlhn^; 
years.w.'veRH.. uJ"g^^^ ^^^^ 

^""-^'ffilnt Ob requires. 

Brakes and a ^^r ll>e men 

^■ho anve on todaj s : j^^.^-ui, 

the men ana 

^^••^V'^ro^^cVr -U-r dealer will 



) 




2» Pl>'iiitiutJi*s liidiviUimi Wh««1 
Springing leta each front wheel 
Jtiat 'step* rlit^ht over bumpa and car 
tra ck Si H^re^a a new kind of com fort I ' * 




3« "Flymouih'a *blg car' style holp» otir men imik*! n fi,wJ impression wherever they fto.*' Above Is 
«hown the De Luxe Ptymoiith lluAlneu Coupci. Dupliite 5imfcty Pluee Gluwi rArouj^/ioiil at the lowest 
extra cost tn the indaatry. In the low-price Held, Plymouth alone has all of the four features you need; 
BydrauUc Bral&et , Saf«ty>Sce4!il Body, Floating Power engine mountltt^and Individual Wheel Springing* 



PLYMOUTH ^530 



AND tJP AT 
THE FACT0RV 
OOROfT 




NatNR'fl Builiip^a H puhllibnl on Hie 3i|[li of cmy taonlli l>y itin Cliapitjtfr of roiiiirverct of the rnltcd sruT^s. Pulitlfjiflaii 

HLTlplkfi pji i' L^ Ini tio arm ff*'uT; jL^fO Ihrrfl ycwr^ ; rditi a nw, Kiiimit »a jm^rnHlarti tndtttr Mitrch U>;li) »t liiB 
fii^t Oil^ce ut W&tlilrijeton. nililLilon^il eittiy nt C^r^^i'iiirvlrli, Conn., unvkr ihe Aft of Mufi^U 3« if^TD. 
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ERRORLESS PRECISION -FAULTLESS DIRECTION 



THE pilot wings bis way through the darkness* 
Miaus beacon or starlight in wind and storm 
he flies swiftly^ accurately to his destination , . . an 
instrumeot panel-board guiding his entire course. 

In business too, modern equipment guides the dt^s- 
tinies of men and concerns. Equipment that prevents 
errors, equipment that speeds work and decisions 
is particularly valued. Thousands oj businesses have 
chmen Ditto Jor these very reasons^ 

Ditto eliminates errors by doing away with rewrit- 
ing. It speeds decisions by its prompt presentation 
of reports to executives and oflficials. Anything that 
is written once need never be rewritten, if you have 
Ditto, because Ditto copies direct from your original 
writing or typing with photographic accuracy. 



Simply write once with pencil, pen and ink, type- 
writer, bookkeeping machine, tabulator or any other 
machine that prints through ribbon, and Ditto will 
copy direct from that first writing onto any weight 
of paper or card stock. 

No matter what you manufacture, no matter how 
large or small your plant may be» you have the oppor- 
tunity to save time and mistakes by using Ditto. 
Accounting reports, price sheets, orders, job tickets* 
bills of materials, inventory lists and scores of 
other jobs are reproduced easily^ quickly, without 
errors and much more cheaply than any other way. 

DiitQ will reduce errors for you ^ too. You awe n to yourself as a 
pracikal bmimss man to fndmt how. Return the c&upm tod^iy. 



DITTO INCORPORATED, Chicago, HL I 

Gentlemen: Pleise givt me Ml ficis nbout Diiro. 1 
Wh«c it U . . « Whftt itdoei . . . Hdw ii c^a hdp | 
Pf cY«iit erron. No Qblijiitioit. of ctmrse. i 



Cmtctm.. 
Adttffss- 



Ditto 

INCORPORATED 

iSiS WEST HABR150N STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



.SlJtr. 




till at writinrr ti> DiTTn T sronpfiMATT.ti /■/cajt^* mrtttian Nal ton's Bustiicss 
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Learn how easy it is to be cool and 
comfortable this summer with 
G-E Air Conditioning 



a business man needs office 
help, he hires it. When a piece of 
office equipment gives out. Ire replaces 
it. When the windows get dirty, he has 
them washed- 

Bui when the weather gets so hot a 
man can hardly work, all he does m sit 
there and per!ipire,grum ble>sijffer,Why ? 

Perhaps it's hecause most business men 
don*t knuw what to do about it. Perhaps 
tht;y have an idea that air conditioning 
is something complicated, something 
that involves tearing apart the building 
and spending a huge sum of money. 

This is no longer true. Thanks to the 



genius of G-E engineers you can now 
breathe air that's a.^ pleasant as a balmy 
spring day — all year round. You can 
work in an atmosphere that is condu- 
cive to good health and high efficiency. 

A complete line of 
air conditioning equipment 

\STiatever your individual needs^ Gen* 
era I Electric offers equipment to meet 
them* You can have summer cooling if 
you wish, by which the air is cooled, 
dchuniidified and gently circulated. 
You can have winter air conditioning 
alone. Or you can have complete year- 



GENERAL ^ ELECTRIC 
AIR CONDITIONING 



round air conditioning— for one room or 
an entire office, restaurant, home. Com- 
plete air conditioning gives you that atr 
that is clean J gently circulated, always 
at the temperature that you wish, with 
humidity increased in wmter and re- 
duced in summer. 

Installed by trained engineers 

ti-F. Air Conditioning Dealers are es- 
pecially qualified to see that every in- 
stallation they make is properly engi* 
nee red fur the work it must do. Trained 
t^ngineers supervise every jobj thus in- 
suring your satisfaction. 

For complete information, visit the 
G-E Air Conditioning Dealer in your 
town, or mail the coupon today. 



Csnrraf Electric Company 

Air Conditioninif J^l>jftfnirn(, Div. N'il it 

570 Lcxmgiun Avf , New ^'oitn N Y. 

Send mKtJf^^ft iflfoimiiion abtiut C1*H Aif Condiridci- 

ing fur {ihecL) Summtr Vtat-RuanEL 

Office . . , Store ...... Homi* 

Namf 

City %f Sw*/ 



FOR STORES * HOMES * OFFICES . RESTA UR4N TS . 

VISIT THE G-E "HOUSE OF M AGIC ^ AND EXHIBITS AT A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, CHICAGO 



Whfn Tt riting ta Gkhkial El ec Tilt Cohpaiuv ftteaif mi^ntwn X'aiioH t Butinfn 
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Why chromium-plate for Beauty's sake 
, . , and not make that beauty lasting? 

Two auromoiive pms, identical in appt.'anince (above), and an 
ftutoroobtle mirror part (below). Newly chtomi urn plated, all 
were estpDSciJ to the outdoor air in Honda. 

After 14 weeks ol" exposure, rust had hopelessly marred the 
parr wirh che rusiabte ba^e (above), while its "rwin/" placed on 
Brass, came through unreached. JPUufig on the bail swrvti 
(bcluw) v^'xs entirely destroye^l. Compare its appearance with 
the rest of this mirror parr, which ^ as plated on Brass! 




PLATED WARES have sales appeal when 
they are new, , .but how will they look 
after they have been in service for a time? 
And what will their owners think of them 
..,and of the name and trade-mark they carry? 

For its permanent good appearance, its 
lasting eye appeal, plating depends on what 
is underneath it. When the base metal rusrs, 
the plating peels.,. and beauty fades. When 
the base metal is copper, or brass, the plat- 
ing retains its glistening newness, bukfimkly. 

These unretouched photographs at the 
left» show quite conclusively that chfomium 
plate is far more permanent when Brass is 
the base metaL And from the produaion 
viewpoint, it should be remembered that 
Brass is easy to form . , . requires less time for 
polishing - . . fewer operations preparatory to 
plating. Cost advantages! 

Now is a good time to mk ymrself this 
qmiiion: "Can I use Brass or Copper • or 
one of the many adaptable alloys of Copper 
...to improve my products, to make them 
more salable ? " Many concerns in varied 
fields are doing just that, at little or no in- 
crease in cost and often at a substantial sav* 
ing. Our sales engineers are at your service. 



Ana< 



THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices i Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principa/ Cities 

In Caaada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD,, New Toroato, Oattrio 

ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 
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^HE N 



EWE ST 



BUICK 




AN D UP -Ust Prices of ffmt Mich 




Now Business Can Use Buick 

with Profit 



The dmy business has wished for is 
here. It dawns with the coming of the 
new Buick Series 40. For this car is 
built for business if any car ever was. 

Business has always wanted Buick 
dependability for its fleets. That never-say-die depend- 
ability ^ envied among motor cars — is the very bone 
and sinew of the newest Buick, 

With its economy, that works for profit. Over the 
speed range from 20 to 70 miles an hour, this Buick's 
fuel average is 15 miles per gallon. 



Every sound engineering feature which has made 
Buick famous is built into this car: Valve-in-Head 
straight eight engine, with 93 h. and 85-mile speed; 
torque-tube drive; sealed chassis— plus automatic start- 
ing, Knee* Action wheels and ride stabilizer, Syncro- 
Mesh all -silent transmission; Fisher body and Fisher 
improved No- Draft ventilation* 

Send for the Buick dealer to come and lay all the facts 
before you. You will find them interesting — and most 
significant, as showing how you can run your fleet 
dependably and profitably with Buick s* 



Series 40~S795 and t$p, Senes SO—SllW to9I230~ Series 60— 9237$ to S1675. Series 90S187S to $3l75. List pric^sfftnint, Mich, 



I 




93 HORSEPOWER - 85 MILES per HOUR - 15 MILES per GALLON 
iO TO 60 MILES AN HOUR IN 21 SECONDS 



WHIN • BilTER 



AUTOMOBlL£5 



A R i 



iUILT — BUICK 



WILL 



iUlLt» • THtm 



{t'iirn lisitinfi BuixK drattrs please mfutitm Xation's Bttri%\fst 
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YOU SAY: 

lit© 

WE GET 
ALL THE 
SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE 

WE 
NEED I 




IBUL^YOU? 

In the averoge office, dictation 
starts at 10, stops ot 3. The theo- 
reticoi 100% secretoriol day is 
really a 50% day! 

Offices thot use EDlPHONE Voice 
Writing get fvit'fime secretorJoi 
service! Dictators tolk to their 
Ed i phones — at onytime. There is 
no waiting , * ♦ no effortl Work 
floM^s. Because Voice Writing gives 
100% secretarial service, it helps 
eliminate overtime for "skeleton" 
office forces during vocotions. 

Hove you seen the new PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHOKE? Its mechanism 
is completely enclosed, electrt- 
colly controlled! And it features 
Edison's principle of "Balanced 
Voice Writing" M^hich mokes 
dictation easier, fosten 

We will b« glad lo prove to you that 
Voice Writing con increase your fifm'i 
businei^ copacily 20% 40-50 ^« 

Secretarial Service 
ALL the Time 




iphone 

or cf eTo i J in form ot i o n — te le- 
OlYS or wriJe'^^The Ed^ph&ne. 
WORLD-WIDE SEIIVICE 



Through 
the Editor's Specs 



ORANGE. N,a. U.S. A, 



A Century of Progress? 

To THOSE discouraged, disconso- 
latei fearful of the future, certain 
that civilization is doomed, we sub- 
mit this picture of the state of the na- 
tion as Daniel Webster painted it for 
his fellow senators, March 12, 1838: 

"There are persona who constantly 
clamor. They complain of oppresision, 
spt^eulation and pernLcious influence of 
riccunmlated wealth. They cry out loudly 
a|[^ainst all banks and corporations* and 
all m(?ans by which small capitalists be- 
come united in order to produce import* 
ant and beneficial results. They carry on 
mad hostility against all established in- 
stitutions. They would choke the foun* 
tain of industry and dry all streams. In 
a country of unljounded liberty, they 
clamor against oppression. In a country 
of perfect equality they would move 
heaven and earth ag^ainst privilege and 
monopoly* In a country where property 
is more evenly divided than anywhere 
else, they rend the air shouting agrarian 
doctrines. In a country where wages of 
labor are high beyond parallel, they 
would teach the laborer he is but an 
oppressed slave. 

*'Sir» what can such men want? What 
do they mean? They can want nothing, 
sir, but to enjoy the fruits of other men's 
labor. They can mean nothing but dls~ 
turbarice and disorder* the difTusion of 
corrupt principles and the destruction of 
the moral sentiments and moral habits 
of society." 

"You know I have two cows!" 

A PROFESSOR of Economics at an 
Iowa college is a realist, — and a good 
teacher. So affirms A, L. KiJlian, of 
Cedar Rapids, In one of the profes- 
sor's classes was a student who was 
hea<l of the campus socialist activities 
and who never missed an opportuniLy 
to preach equality of income. In a re- 
cent examination one of the questions 
allowed him free play to expose his 
favorite doctrine. The professor, in 
announcing the result of the exam- 
ination to the class, stated that he 
had decided upon a new system of 
grading. He had added up all the 
grades and found the average and 
was giving each student this average. 

Whereupon the young disciple of 
Dr, John Dewey arose and expostu- 
lated with some heat. 

^'It is not fair," he said, **Here I 
have worked hard, have stayed home 
and studied when other members of 



the class went out to see the football 
team practice; have denied myself 
social parties — ^even the Prom— in 
order to keep my studies at top 
marks. It isn't right to give me the 
same grade that you give all the 
others." 

The professor reached for the stu* 
dent's examination paper and replied : 

**I got the idea from you,'* and read 
an excerpt. Whereupon the class 
guffawed loudly. 

The professor said quietly that per- 
haps students had better be graded 
as they had beea graded for hundreds 
of years, recognizing the various de- 
grees of individual merit and applica- 
tion. 

Getting our shibboleths on 
straight 

And every hoy and every gal 
That's born into this uwrld alive , 
Jii Hther u Utile Liheral 
Or else a little Conseri^a-tiiw.^ 

SO WROTE Gilbert more than 50 
years ago, and Sullivan set it to 
music. It is true today, but aren't we 
muddling the meanings? The Con- 
servative today is dubbed a reac- 
tionary, a Tory, and is described as 
unprogressive, while the Liberal, 
dubbed a radical, is for change most- 
ly in the direction of more control, 
supervision and operation by a Cen- 
tral Government. It should be the 
other way 'round. The term "LiberaT' 
among English-speaking peoples has 
always meant one who opposed the 
extension of government authority, 
while Thomas Jefferson in 1823 wrote 
Lafayette: **The Tories are for 
strengthening the Executive and 
General Government," 

It may be shibboleths have served 
their turn and we should i^eply with 
Disraeli who, when a heckler in Par- 
liament asked him if he was a reac- 
tionary or a radical, replied: *T am a 
reactionary for the preservation of 
those things which have been proved 
good, and a radical in depreeation of 
those which have been proved evil.** 

For our part, "in reply to yours of 
recent date, asking us to define our 
editorial position/' we could hope to 



inn wr it itu^ plt'tise matt sou A' u t io n ' f B usii t cjis 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN 
THE F. F. V. 

The Finest Fleet of Air-Comlitioned Traina in ihe World 

CHESAPEAKE a.«/ OHIO 



fly no belter pennant from the ed- 
itorial masthead than to paraphrase 
John Stuart Mill : 

Any Comment u|k»ii the Times 
should be conceived 
in a spirit of rcslstaote to 
Ignorant Charig*- 
antJ equal re,si.slance to 
Ignorant Opposition to Change 

Pig travel-social and 

economic 

' PIGS IS PIGS'' said Ellis Parker 
Btitler. They are valuable freight, 
says the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
announci ng its decit^jon to build 200 
shock*proof cars in its Altoona 
I Shops. A contented pig is a quiet pig, 
' obsei'vers report, Hunger and hard 
knocks in transit cause squealing^ 
they assert, squealing causes loss of 
weight, loss of weight cuts prices. 

The trucks of the new cars will 
have elliptical springs between the 
bolsters and the side frames, a con- 
struction which is expected to absorb 
the squeal-evoking vibralions. This 
improvement puts the line about con- 
tented cows in a way of expansion. 
With pigs traveling de luxe, pork 
products should reach a new high in 
consumer satisfaction* As an adver- 
tising slogan "Not a Squeal in a Car- 
load*' may seem a bit too obvious, as 
would possibly ''When Quieter Pigs 
are Shipped Blank will Ship Them/* 

G. P, O. production up 

IF CITIZENS are not informed of the 
how, why, and wherefore of the many 
new government activities, it would 
seem lo be their own fault. Certainly, 
there has been effort without stint 
to describe and explain, not only 
through the press, speeches and ra- 
dio, but also through pamphleteering. 
The Public Printer tells us he has 
performed a record-breaking service 
in the distribution of 229,158,947 
j printed copies during the first SVL* 
months of the present fiscal year, 
160 million more copies than were 
distributed during all of last year. 
The average distribution over the 
last 21 years, he says, was 70,600,000. 

Of the activities respon.sible for 
the enormous increase, the NRA 
heads the list with 79,175,825 copies, 
followed by AAA with 61,181,005 
copies; NERA. 15,37S,&90? FERA. 
12,988,325; RFC, 8,085,500; FCA, 
750 J20; HOLC, 561,000, This is not 
a complete picture as government 
bureaus have had a part of their 
printing done by private concerns. 

Then, now, and forever 

THERE is no closed season for the 
banker. No game laws protect him. 
When the story is told of a man re- 
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porting to the Sheriff's office in the 
Court House that he had killed a 
banker and was told that he was in 
the wrong office, that the bounties 
were paid upstairs, we smile. It is 
an ancient if dishonorable sport* Pick 
up '*Artemus Ward, His Book," writ- 
ten and popularly received in 1860, 
and you will read: 

"The western bankers air a sweet 
& luvly lot. I wish I owned as good 
a house as some of them would break 
into/* 

Thus life goes on 

WHETHER it is revolution or evolu- 
tion is in controversy; however, the 
indicators of our social course indi- 
cate that trends trend, tendencies 
tend, and society's ebb and flow per- 
sists in its humdrum way. 

A study made by the American 
Journal of Sociology^ for example, 
shows that births, deaths, marriages, 
divorces, crime, insanity and religion 
continue their predestined ways. Pop- 
ulation increase is less , , * emigra- 
tion exceeds immigration . . . both 
death rate and birth rate continue 
down , , , high point of patents issued 
19E2, a decline last year . . , incomes, 
big and little, started down in 1928 
, . , factory production, employment 
and payrolls hit bottom in 1932 . . . 
number of married women employed 
increasing, so that one in eight or 
nine now employed , , • size of family 
decreased from 4.8 m 1924 to four 
persons in 1932 , . , weddings in* 
creased, divorces decreased . . . new 
books increased through 1928, then 
slumped to 1896 level . . , in 1920, 
25 per cent of high school age en- 
rolled ; in 1932, 55 per cent . , - church 
membership fairly constant ... in- 
sanity on the increase . . * the aver- 
age nnmber of communications re- 
ceived by each person in 1929 was 
375, in 1932, 300 . the average 
number of miles travelled by each 
person in 1929 was 3,530, in 1932, 
2,930 , . , 

The pro and con of it 

TWO recent statements deserve read- 
ing together. They are at the oppo- 
site poles of political and economic 
thought. One came from the group of 
distinguished business men who form 
the Durable Goods Industries Com- 
mittee, the other from the New York 
Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church* 

Said the Committee, after reciting 
the increase in that share of the na- 
tional income and savings flowing 
into governmental channels: 

The concluaton is clear that, perhaps 
without conscious intent, we are grrad- 
uaUy enforcing thi? TtationalLzatioii of 
productive wealth. Increaialng amounts 
of Gov**rnment maney in productive en- 



Management everywhere is learning that 
it takes a mighty good paper towel to go 
the whole route in giving a full measure 
of satisfaction. Size is important, of course. 
But honest -to- goodness drying quality 
must be built into a towel before it leaves 
the mill if it is to do its work properly, 
economically. 

A-P.W. Onliwon Towels are ample 
in size, dispensed one at a time, and 
double 'folded. They are soft and pleas- 
ant to use, amazingly absorbent to insure 
thorough drying, and strong enough to 
stay all in one piece even when wet. 



That's the reason one A.P.W, Onliwon 
usually does the work of several ordi- 
nary towels. 

A.P.W, Onliwon towel cabinets are 
neat in appearance* They dispense one 
towel at a time to prevent waste* and 
keep the remainder immaculately clean 
up to the instant they are used* 

A.P.W. Onliwon Tissue in Onliwon 
cabinets is the companion product that 
completes a washroom service second to 
none for all-round safety and satisfaction 
as well as economy. Bring your wash- 
rooms up tg date tiiis easy, modern way. 



ONLIWON SANITARY WASHROOM SERVICE 

A.P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 

lt'h*-n ti'rtfiiht tii A r \\ ('«om\iisv f^L-'iu nuuti^fti Xnitinft'i fli(uji**.r* 
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THERE are still some manufacturers who select 
their cigars or the lubricating oil for their auto- 
mobiles with greater care than they do their steeL 

Here's a man, for instance, who redesigned the 
whole rear end of a motor truck to prevent axle 
failures. Instead^ he might have guarded against 
such failures simply by changing his steel specifi- 
cations — the same result at a fraction of the cost. 

The steel that would have provided the 
added strength without increase in size 
or weight was Illinois Steel Company's 
Chrome-Nickel-Moly — a steel noted for 
withstanding extreme torsional loads. 

Or another . . . whose manufacturing costs on 
gears were prohibitive, due to low production 
and impaired tool life* There was nothing 
wrong with his machining methods or his 



tools. But he was using the wrong steel By a 
change in specifications his machining costs 
were reduced and he was enabled to produce 
gears that were more qmet and longer lived. 

The change in specifications was to 
S*A.E» 5140. This steel is easy to forge 
and treats uniformly. As produced by 
Illinois Steel Company^ it is exception- 
ally clean — promoting high cutting 
speeds with a high degree of smooth- 
ness and practically no tool peeling. 

The selection of the right steel for a particular 
job isj today, a matter which can be determined 
safely in advance. We are aiding manufacmrers 
every day in such sel^rions. We will be glad to 
assist you through the furnishing of technical and 
metallurgical data. Write us of your problem. 




H i 1 1 It o i s # t :e ^ i C a m p a n g 

3o4J SOUTH LA SALLE STREET * ■ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SUGSIDIAKV OF UnITKD STATES StEKL CORPORATION 



ILLINOIS 



ALWAYS I 



STEELS 



DEPENDABLE 



If 7jt*ii rrnVuiflr to li.UHO\n StEKi. roMPAXV ptrase mention N^tioti's Bu^tucss 
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terprise must Inevitably result in an in- 
creasing decree of direct lon^ regulation, 
control and operation by Federal agencies. 

On almost the same day that this 
was issued, the New York Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church met and adopted a set of reso- 
lutions of which this was one: 

We hope the NRA will be strength- 
ened and extended ho that its real ob- 
jective, increase of purchai^ing power, 
will be reached hy means of a still 
gi*eatly shortened working week, by 
curbinir the retail price rise and by such 
rigid enforcement of the codes that it will 
be demonstrated that the Government, 
and not reactionary business, rules. 

There you have set forth the two 
schools of thought that are strug- 
gling for dominance today, one ask- 
mg for more power for the political 
forces, more authority for govern- 
ment executives, departments, divi- 
sions and bureaus; the other pointing 
out the danger to economic progress 
through the deflection of savings into 
non-creativCi non-productive, gov- 
ernment activities. 

Flashes from the business 
front 

AMERICAN and Continental Can see 
market of 500,000,000 one-quart and 
five-quart sealed * "bootleg proof* oil 
cans. » , . Terraplane 2,160,368 comes 
ofif assembly line April IS and ties 
Hudson Company's total 1933 pro- 
duction. . . . Norge Corporation, mak- 
ers of rollator refrigerators, an- 
nounces it will enter oil burner field 
May 1. . . , Bush wick-McPhil ben Cor- 
poration, greater New York distribu- 
tors of Spartan radios and refrigera- 
tors, establish resale prices for all 
dealers. , , . B. F. Goodrich Company 
organizes pension system estimated 
to accumulate $1,500,000 annually 
for employees, . > , Wm. Wrigley Jr., 
Company announces a $1,000,000 
"employment assurance" plan, . . ♦ 
General Electric reports net price of 
incandescent lamps cut 58 per cent 
since 1921 with efficiency up 41 per 
cent, * . • Chrysler says it with a choir 
of male factory workers, 185 strong. 
, . , Long Island Railroad begins cele- 
bration of hundredth anniversary. 
April 24. , . , Henry J. Gaisman, Gil- 
lette board chairman, creates educa- 
tional, non-profit ''Inventors Founda- 
tion'* . . . 

Why business fears 
legislation 

FEAR, indeed, is a deterrent to busi- 
ness activity. One element of fear is 
the threat of radical legislation i new 
rules of business, of your business 
and my business — -Is the forward 
pass to be outlawed, or two strikes 
instead of three to be the rule? 

What do we mean by radical leg- 
islation? Some may think that legis- 
lation proposing any change is radi- 



cal. That is not the point of view of 
business men. Business men live 
lives of change, radical change, in 
selling programs, in models, In fi- 
nancing, in office and factory, but 
change carefully planned upon a 
basis of every bit of pertinent fact 
that can be discovered through the 
most scrupulous search and with the 
aid of the highest technical skill. 
Every assurance is sought by real 
business men that change will bring 
a better state of affairs — a better 
product, a cheaper price, or an im- 
proved service. 

In business it would be considered 
foolhardy to make changes without 
waiting for facts, changes when there 
is any chance that misrepresentation 
has distorted facts, changes involv- 
ing the use of plant and equipment 
to experiment with ideas of someone 
who knows nothing about machinery 
and particularly of someone who ap- 
peals to personal prejudice or per- 
sonal ambition rather than to facts 
and technical knowledge. 

Business fears changes that would 
put at hazard the welfare of those 
who work in the plant and those who 
own it, and who are dependent upon 
efficient operation, unless there is as- 
surance that the change will bring a 
better substitute. 

Business fears legislation which 
has precisely those defects, which, if 
they e,Kisted in a proposal for a busi- 
ness change, would lead the business 
man to call it foolhardy — not because 
it is new, but because it is based not 
on facts but upon half truths and 
emotionalism. 

To the inquiring graduate 

EXCERPT from a letter in reply to 
a college graduate who writes ask- 
ing how to go about getting a job: 

Don^t say, "I want a job. I will do any- 
thing/" Say. rather — and be prepared lu 
back It up — "You lieetl me because T 
can do something for you better than 
anyone else/* 

That sounds difficult. It is, "but it is one 
of the fundamentals of salesmanship 
and you are really selling yourself. Why 
should anyone give you a job because 
you want one? Make me want you and 
your services for what you can do for 
me and my organization. You cannot 
convince me of this by generaUties, The 
way to g:o about it Is to choose the thing 
you like beat to do- If you choose hon- 
estly and have not been indolent, you 
will, doubt le.'iii, have many ideas on that 
particular thing because you have ob- 
served and thought about it. Whether it 
is banking or construction, or publish- 
ing, or retailing, you must have some 
ideas as to how a particular thing could 
be done more efficiently or more pleas- 
ingly and serviceably to a customer. 
Bring that idea to the man from whom 
you wish a job. Not one Idea, but a 
do35en. They will probably all be old to 
him but he will more likely be Impressed 
with your interest and enthusiasm, and 
think of you as good material to be 
trained In his organization. 




HAGEN 

Honey Center 

GOLF BALL 

THE SWEETEST BALL 
YOU EVER DROVEl 

Yes — the new Hagen Honey Center 
golf ball is just that — the ^iweetest 
ball you ever drove f Bang one of 
these latest and greatest balls down 
the fairway. You have never seen 
sach performance. You 11 tingle to 
the tips of your toes. 

Here's the explanation. The entire 
center material is composed of pure 
honey. Not a thing is added. Just 
genuine clear honey. Science dis- 
covered that Honey is a natural for 
golf ball centers. 

Honey is nature's perfect material 
because honey needs no weighting 
material^ will not get out of balance 
—will last indefinitely-^has un- 
behevable elasticity and resilience 
-—is not affected by climatic changes 
and does not evaporate. Here*s a 
natural if ever there was one! 

The result is the sweetest ball you 
ever played. If ever a ball was 
packed with punch, its the new 
Ha^^en Honey Center. As durable 
as an alligator's hide. 

Remains round — round after round. 
It*s a Honey— good until the last 
putt drops. Try one today. You1I 
be amazed, 75c each. Other Hagen 
balls'— 75c — 50c and 35c each. 

j THE L A, VaUHG GOLF CO., DETROIT, MICH. 




H'hrn n'riHn0 fihatf mention N\itlm*t Bunni'SM 
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"Once more 
Humanity strikes its Tents 
and is on the March" 



^^HIEF among the lessons 
\^ of the past of value to 
business is the admonition 
"keep your mind young,*' 

Youth looks boldly forward — 
while to the man or industrj^ 
that looks only backward, 
change is always accompanied 
by fear< 

The nation and the world are 
moving now to new times and 
new ways — once again restless 
Humanity is on the march. 

We are inclined to believe we should fear only 
for those who mistrust either a safe destination 
or a serviceable way to get there, 

Goodyear experience has been, that while times 
change, principles do not, and that the first 
valid claim upon success is to deserve it. 



THE GREATEST NAME 



OUR CREED 



" We are gmng to keep right en 
ttiiiking the if est the on the market^ 
u e are giving tQ keep right on 
m taking our franchhe the moit 
^esirabie amy i/re dealer can 
ohifiin, we are going to keep right 
ON paying the highest wages in the 
indmtry^ we mre going to keep 
right on with our poiiiy of fair 
and honest dvaiings with the 
publii\ This policy hrought h$ 
leader Mp in the industry and 
this pot icy will keep us in that 
position no matter how hard 
blows ti>e storm of competition.** 



Inspiring the steady work of 
development and improvement 
on the innumerable things 
Goodyear builds of rubber, 
is the conviction that people 
always respond to products 
that are worthy and serve them 
well. 

So — "our minds young"— we 
seek to administer our affairs 
with confidence, competence, 
justice — and neither deplore 
nor are affrighted by change- 
In what we build as in what we think, we hope 
not merely to keep pace with Humanity but if 
possible to be well up in the lead. 




PRESIDENT. 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC 



IN R U B 8 i e 
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Free Us from Fear! 



Re:SIAKERS of society ton oftrn ktrf^et tbit 
hiisines.s sustains swit'ty* It is the msouree to 
wiiich CioviTiiiiient must look for the where- 
withal of puhlie expenditures whatever the t-nier- 
f^eiiey or occasioiK 'Jlte activity of tliat group of 
American peo[>le in their workaday characters 
of proihjccrs, fahricators, distributors, aecom- 
mtHhitors, and what not, is the sole source of 
put)Hc revenue, of national well-lieing* 

This truth is fundamtiital : The burden of re- 
hef ami the responsiliility for recovery must 
eveiituaUy depend upon the business commun- 
ity. 

Emerf^encies have a way of ending. Adim'nis- 
tratiuus go out uf office and (Jovernments with- 
draw^ as dispensers of the nation's savings. It is 
the decisive distinction of business that it keeps 
on. It is the nature of business to persist. This 
continnity is its chief contribution to sot^iety. 
Political tides come and go. Phitforms pass into 
liiubo. The blurring touch of time obscures "par- 
anumnt issues." The judgment and thought of 
business are nev^er adjourned. The planning that 
keeps a Ijusiiiess a going concern is the most 
beneficent of all planned economy, ''Doing Inisi- 
ness at the old stand"- — what a goal for the na- 
tion! 

Short of scrapping our traditional order, the 
political organism cannot indefinitely take the 
place of business. Its withdrawal is a matter of 
time. As emergency employment is tapered off, 
demobilization is seeded witii disturbance, be- 
cause, once committed tu paternalism, extrica- 
tion is not easy. Millions of citizens have come 
to believe that the Government owes them a 
living. I)e[R*iidence becomes a way of life. The 
road back to a self-reliant economy will be hard 
and long, Tlie transition will search the hearts of 
the people and test their behef in the righlness 
of their institutions. 

It \v\i\ not do to say that the future cannot be 
read. Alternatives to the revival of busine'ss ini- 
tiative loom alarmingly. A (|ualified sotialism 
would seem to tie inevitalilc shoulil the Govern- 
ment decide to maintain in large part its emer- 
gency innovations. Ttie rid* Mr of revenue would 



then press for answ^T with a more acute in- 
sistt^nce, and tlie specter of inflation enter each 
himie* 

'lo say that there arc few arlvocates of state 
socialism, and tVnvcr, perhaps, of uncontrolled 
inflation, is only to beg the question. The answer 
most satisfyingly Anjeriean is to be found in 
acts, not words, looking to the preservation of 
incentive and opportunity* 

It goes without enough saying that a business 
enterprise must earn, must create, must rej>ro- 
duce. Earniugs to pay latj^or, to buy materials, 
for taxes, insurance, replacement of equipment; 
earnings to provide an ancht>r to windw^ard, to 
pay those w^ho risk tlieir savings in the enter- 
prise. More often it is said that we must have 
a *'ret!istribution of income." The thouglit con- 
tradiet.s itself. Business cannot provitie fiiuincial 
l)lood transfusions with its own source of nour- 
ishment reduced to a trickle l>y the increasing 
strictures on earnings* Nor can private recujier- 
ative powders long be adequate to the weiglit of 
taxation defined by contemplated expenditures 
and the consequent rise of billions in the public 
debt. 

The phantom of currency experimentation 
and reformatory legi.slation is a i>Iague on every 
business* 

The need for confidence is everywhere ap- 
parent. 

Gapital and lal>or are looking for jobs. 
If they are to join hands in sustaining enter- 
[irise^ favorable cojiditions for their partnership 
nmst be the contribution of politics. If (rovern- 
ment does not intend to supplant private busi- 
ness, it is of vital importance that it disclose the 
whole scope of its program and fix clearly its 
limits. 

Trade and industry can re\'ive under definite 
rules. They cannot revive in an atmosphere of 
general apprehension. Fear is humamty's most 
contagious disease, it has a hundred eyes. Re- 
covery has nothing so much to fear as fear. 
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WHY 
FLOME 
FELL 




If mimcograpliing had been invetiEed two 
thoiisancl years earlier tlie empire of the 
Caesars iniglit Iiave survived. But Rome 
had no quiek way of unifying its world-wide 
organization, ^ m A really important factor 
in unifying the great business and eduealional 
organizations of the modern world has been 
the Mimeograph, Its low-eost and high-speed 
duplicating of all kindii of bulletins, letters, 
questionnaires, forms, graphs, etc., has made it 
essential equipment in progress. Let us tell you 
what the new Mimeograph can do for you right 
now* Write A. B, Dick Company, Chicago, or see 
classified telephone directory for local address. 





IVhi'n f^honittti y^ur hurat M t m roc^ftAF K deahr t-kasf rnrn^^nm Vrtficni'i Bttrinrx' 
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Business Sizes up the New Deal 



By WARREN BISHOP 




A visitor to the \J, S. Chamber^s National Convention studies the business map 
with pins representing centers of Chamber activity. Every section of the country 
was represented among the 1^300 business men at the meeting* The map was a part 
of one of the numerous displays prepared for the information and assistance of 
the members attending the annual meeting 



^^ORE than 1»500 business men met in Washington 
last month at the annual meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. They heard speeches, Lhey talked 
business, they exchanged opinions and they got a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States in which 
he said: 

"Your membership largely represents those interests 
which from motives of self-interest as well as good citi- 
zenship have a leading role to play. The people as a 
whole will be impatient of those who complain and of 
those who hold out false fears. It is time to stop crying 
'wolf and to cooperate in working for recovery and for 
the continued elimination of evil conditions of the past." 

Whether Mr, Roosevelt had in mind the Chamber 
when he spoke of complaints, I do not know. It did not 
seem to me as I listened to addresses and talked with 
the delegates that those were the dominant motives. 
Certainly there were complain ts^ — complaints of some 
codes and of excessive government activities; certainly 
there were fears — fears of the extent to which the re- 



covery program and the 
New Deal may go- But 
there were other states of 
mind that really were domi- 
nant in the meeting. They 
might be called: 

Courage and Curiosity. 
Courage to fight back 
when the rights of business 
were assailed, courage to 
go ahead in business itself ; 
curiosity as to what would 
be the permanent effect on 
American life and American 
business of the administra- 
tive program, curiosity as 
to what was to be perma- 
nent and what emergency. 

I asked one man who has 
a 20-year acquaintance 
with Chamber meetings 
and Chamber methods 
what he thought was the 
dominant note of the meet- 
ing. He answered: 

"A sense of realism." 
Business seems to feel 
that it is facing facts now 
in its relations with the Government and that those facts 
must be adjusted and settled. 

While there was willingness to ''speak out in meeting," 
there was, as there should be at such a gathering, a wide 
divergence in points of view. 

There are two extracts from addresses which might 
well be read together. One is from the opening address of 
Henry L Harriman, President and President reelected 
of the Chamber : 

As I examine our present trend in pubUc affairs I do not 
find evidence of a public desire to substitute a new economic 
or political system far those under whioh we have made such 
rapid progress for a century and a half. I do find, however, 
strong evidence of a desire to correct existing' evils and to 
prevent the recurrence of such an econtimic debacle as that 
which occurr^?d in 1929. In the formulation of a profjram to 
that end there are bound to be many proposals with which 
American business cannot agree; but these, I am convinced, 
will more often go to details than to principles. 

The other is from the speech of Silas H. Strawn who 
was Mr. Harriman's predecessor as President of the 
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In spite of his manifold duties at the convention, President Hamman 
found time to attend many of the sessions. He is shown here listening 
to a luncheon address. William L, Sweety Chamber director, is with him 



Chamber. Mr. Strawn had three proposals to make. The 
second was; 

A defliiHe announocm€*nt by the President that the emer- 
gency is o%'er and that there wlU be na more requests for 
emergency legislaticin and no mora tinkering^ with the dollarH 

These represent two widely divergent points of view 
of present-day economics* Certainly neither is a com- 
plaint nor a holding out of false fears. Moreover, neither 
is an authoritative statement of the Chamber*s position. 
To find that we must go further and look through the 
resolutions prepared by the Chamber's Committee on 
Resolutions and adopted at a general meeting of the 
organization, one section headed *'Individual Rights," 
which declares; 

Legislation Is coming forward in Cotigreiis which raises 
fundamental questions. As yet this legislation haa be4>n formii- 



And sOf far into the mght! Those en- 
gaged in Chamber business observed no 
hours limitations. Even after the annual 
dinner the directors met to consider and 
act on urgent business 



lated w4th re=pf^ct to scvrral fields of agri- 
culture, and is based upon penaliElnp 
taxes for thoi;e who, whatever their cir- 
cumstances, use their landn for produc- 
tion, even production for local consump* 
(ion, contrary to o^cial decisions. Such 
iegitslatlon if attempted In one field may 
very well be extended to all parts of agri- 
culliirep all forms of business enterprise, 
and even to occupations and employment. 

The difltculties of some of the problems 
with which the Federal Government has 
undertaken to deal cannot justify legisla- 
tion of this kind, whether it Is represented 
as temporary or as permanent. The rights 
which are guaranteed to American clti- 
zen^i, and which they cherish, should al- 
ways assure them protection In their 
lawful occupations and lawful enterprises 
from reliance upon the fallible judgment of persons in ofllclal 
positions. It is this protection which has permitted that In- 
itiative, that ambition, and that effort which has character- 
ised our life and which has ^Iven us our distinctive stand- 
ards, our high l#^vel of t£fneral welfare^ and our national 
w^eaUh. 

In this effort to undersLand the mind of present-day 
business, one more address at the general meeting might 
be quoted. The speaker was A. W. Robertson, Chairman 
of the Board of Westinghouse. He was discussing "The 
Place of Business in American Life.'' All too often in 
late years business men have been inclined to plead guilty 
and ask a mitigation of sentence no matter what the 
charge might be. Mr, Robertson was not in that state 
of mind. He was prepared to throw down the gauntlet 
for business. Here are significant bits of his talk: 

Surely business cannot have been 100 per cent wrong, and 
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equally surely Govt>rninenl cannot be 100 per ctmi light. 
Business is managed by men, so In Government. Good aii4 
evil men, wlae and foolljsh men, will be found in buth camps. 

When we speak of bualness we think of that part of human 
endeavor and InitlaUva that is expended on manufactui-lng» 
trade, and the transportation of men and gooda. It ia upon 
business as so defined that the spotlight of criticism is now 
focused: so* let us take a close look. Is this business as bad 
as painted? What is its record? Broadly speaking, it is en- 
gaged In supplying or satisfying human needs and wants. 
It provides eniploym^^nt to 30 nilliion workers, roughly 60 per 
cent of the country's working population. It also provides a 
use for the savings of workers, It employs both men and 
money. Business has* of necessity, to pay Ms own way. It 
knows that high wage,^ are desirable but it must earn them 
or it cannot pay them. It must make expenses, which Includes 
paying for the use of the money Invested In the enterprJ^^e 
and paying taxes also, . . ♦ 

Whoever ran our world in the past does not need to bow his 
head in shame or to apologize. I see no good reason for turn- 
ing over its management to the control of those who have 
no record of performance back of them. After all* what Is 
it that enables private business to keep on from year to year 
and from generation to generation? It Is no unusual thing to 
find a business unit surviving several governments. A study 
of the basic quality of all enduring business will disclose 
that it is based on Integrity. 

Discussing the practice of Government 

SO mtich for the spirit of the meeting. What about the 
particular things that came up for discussion? To the 
listener these subjects of comment, of criticism, and of 
approval, seemed to be lined up into three major groups: 
I, The restrictive legislation which is retarding busi- 
ness revivaK Notable examples are the Securities Act, 
the Stock Exchanges Regulation Bill, certain clauses of 
the Banking Act of 1933. As to these there was no con- 
flict. The whole of business sentiment is for a wiser 
program of legislation that shall help, not hinder, the 
orderly, normal flow of savings into investment. 




It. The Public Works 
Administration, Here 
there is divided opinion 
as to the soundness of 
the principle but a feel- 
ing quite generally ac- 
cepted that the admin- 
istration of the PWA 
should and could be 
speeded up. 

IIL The Codes under 
the NRA. As to these, 
opinions were about as 
numerous as there were 
speakers, or even at- 
tendants at the group 
discussions. 

Let's look at the last 
first and consider some 
angles of the discus- 
sion. Here's a statement 
which is not 100 per 
cent true and which is not provable, but which is at least 
of interest. If you consider business as a process starting 
with the extraction of raw materials, coal, oil, iron or 
lumber, proceeding through fabrication of semi-finished 
and finished goods to the point of distribution through 
wholesaler and retailer, we And that approval and ac- 
ceptance of the codes seems to be strongest with the 
natural resources group and to weaken a little with the 
manufacturers group and so on to the distributors. 

Three of the speakers at the first named group were 
John L, Steinbugler for bituminous coal ; C, C, Sheppard 
for lumber and Amos L. Beaty for oil. Mr, Steinbugler 
{ Continued on page 6If) 



W. Sanford Evans^ of Can- 
ada, studies a question put 
hy a corridor mterrogator 




Business men retain their sense of humor and are still able to chuckle over a good joke, even if it happens to 
be on them. Laughs at the convention^ though few, were hearty. Only the official stenographer was proof 
against this luncheon speaker^s sally. She had heard seven speeches in a day and a half 



Many Men's Opinions on Business 



KECENTLY, a man who speakj^ 
with great eloquence and authority 
in national aJTaim, stated that 60 pt*r 
cent of the wealth of the nation was 
owned by two per cent of its people, 
and, by many, this was assumed to 
ean that 60 per cent of the national 
come went to this minute percent- 
ge of our population. When, how- 
ever, we examine the distribution of 
ithe national income for our most 
rosperous year — 1929— we find that 
out of a total income of $85,000,000,- 
000, $52,000,000,000 was distributed 
in the form of wages and salaries, 
$12,000,000,000 went to agriculture, 
$10,000,000,000 was distributed to 
professional men and to the millions 
of workers who are rendering various 
forms of personal service, and that 
only about $11,000,000,000 was paid 
out or earned as a return on capital. 

Again, when we examine this item 
of investment return, we find that a 
very large percentage of the return 



Pertinent Paragraphs from Address- 
es at the Chamber s Convention 



lion of the total national Income was 
distributed to men of large means 
and if this sum had been distributed 
pro rata among the 45,000,000 work- 
ers of our country, it would have 
meant less than eight cents per day 
per worker. 

Hej^ry L Harriman, 

Presidmt, 
U. Chamber of Coinmerce 

The Coming Year 

A YEAR AGO, in addressing your 
gathering, I was much impressed by 
the spirit with which you were help- 
ing us frame the recovery legislation. 
Neither the Agricultural Adjustment 



for a declaration of interdependence. 

The emotions aroused by a crisis 
do not last forever, yet the fact of 
interdependence must continue to be 
admitted into all our discussions. 
Nearly everyone will agree that, dur- 
ing the past year» all interest's have 
done a better job of recognizing that 
fact of interdependence than in any 
other peace-time period of our his- 
tory. The coming year, however, with 
business on the upgrade^ may strain 
the willingness of all interests to sub- 
scribe to the declaration of interde- 
pendence, unless we secure a wide and 
thorough understanding of the fun- 
damentals of our recovery programs* 
Henry A. Wallace 
Secretary of Agricultiire 
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A. L, Killian, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, merchant and Fred W. Sargent, Presi- 
dent of the Chicago 8L Northwestern, exchange brief comments. Behind 
them are F, M. Sackeir, Jr*^ former ambassador to Germany^ A. W, Robert- 
son, of Westinghouse Electric, and Matthew S. Sloan, Chairman of the 
Board of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 



on capital was distributed to millions 
of small investors. It represented the 
income on their life savings, and 
their reserve for times of depression 
or for old age. Probably not one bil- 
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Act nor the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was at that time law. 

In the moment of crisis, I know 
that we all felt the truth in the Presi- 
dent's address to you, when he called 



^ — Three Essentials 



THE principal requirements for re- 
newed activity in the issuance and 
distribution of securities are three: 

1. Balancing of public budgets* federal, 
titate and municipal. The abandonment 
at spending our way to prosperity, and 
a return to strict economy, with extra- 
ordinary federal expenditures confined 
to the unavoidable requirements of re- 
lief during the period of natural re- 
covery. 

2. A definite onnouneement by the 
Fre^ildeTit that the emerg:ency is over 
and that there will be no more requests 
for emergency legislation and no more 
tinkering with the doUar. 

3. A revision of the Securities Act 
which will permit the marketinj^ of long 
term securities and make possible a re- 
vival of the capital goods industries. The 
passage of a Federal Stock Exchange 
Act which confines itself to the preven- 
tion of abuses of speculative practices 
and which shall not vest the manage^ 
ment of the financiat affairs of the Is^ 
suets of securiUea in a governmeniaJ 
agency. 

Silas H. Strawn 
Winston^ Strawn d Shaw 
Chicago 

It Makes a Difference 

I WANT to quote from a statement 
made by A, A, Berle, Ji\ in the Octo- 
ber 2& edition of the New York Times 
Magazine: 

Those of us who had the privilege of 
working on the original plan b^gan with 
(Continued on page 7H) 
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What's Ahead in Washington 



w M, KiPLiNGER Offers Another Monthly Sweep-Up 



Dear Mac: before starting to talk specifically 
about what's ahead in Washington, I'd like to wrestle 
with some of the general questions which you asked 

I remind you once again that what I have to aay is 
said as a reporier, not merely of Washington, and not 
merely of business problems, but of the relations be- 
tween the two. It's like riding two horses. This is exactly 
what you've got to do all the lime. You can't sit astride 
of your business horse and ignore the Washington horse, 
and you can't get along merely by cussing the prancing 
Washington horse. 

You must understand them both and ride them both 
— without falling off. Reporting Washington with this 
dual perspective is a tough job. But so is yours, and 
that's ray consolation. Let's see what you and I can make 
of things* 



Business 
Reaction 



YOU asked what business men in 
other regions and other lines than 
yours are saying and thinking these 
days about Washington. On the 
basis of my incoming correspon- 
dence, plus conversations with many big and little busi- 
ness men, plus reports from trained observers, I w^ould 
put it this way: 

Business men as a class, lumped together and weighted 
according to their influence, are critical of the Roosevelt 
Administration, but not hostile. 

They are more critical than a year ago, or six months 
ago, or one month ago. Obviously the critical attitude is 
growing. 

Open hostility is probably more limited than news- 
paper headlines would suggest, for disagreement makes 
better news than agreement. Open hostility, along with 
moderate criticism, is increasing, but the preponderance 
of business sentiment is still on the side of thoughtful- 
ness and moderation, 

I think it is a good sign, not a had sign. It shows that 
business men are recovering from the supine attitude 
which they have displayed for the past year or two, and 
are thinking of political action as a joint problem for 
government and business. The expectation that the Gov- 
ernment would do everything for everybody is fading. 
The passing of the phase is accompanied by a good deal 
of grumbling. It is the grumbling which goes along with 
recuperation. 

Business men as a class are apt to be like every other 
class, and to think their interests are the whole thing. 
They are always realistic, but sometimes on too small 
a scale. If this applies to you, chew on it, and I'll give it 
point later ♦ 

You asked where the business dissatisfaction with 
Washington is most marked. First, in the Chicago area, 
due probably to the fact that the Chicago area is served 
by powerful newspapers which are more vigorously op- 
posed to Administration policies than papers in any 
other region. Second, in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, 
due perhaps to AAA irritations. Third, in Wall Street, 
due to the Roosevelt financial reforms. Fourth, in New 
England, due to the traditional conservatism of New 



England business men. and perhaps also to the fact that 
New England is years ahead of the balance of the coun- 
try on internal reorganization of its economic order, and 
thinks that it is less in need of the Roosevelt ian reforms 
than other sections. 

YOU asked what Washington thinks 
Washington of business men* ril have to divide 
Reaction question into several parts and 

deal with them separately. 

First, there are the newly arrived 
theorists in government — the Tugwells, the Franks, the 
Howes, the Margolds, and some (but not all) of the 
Frankfurter boys. They think most business men are 
just plain dumb* They think business men individually 
know how to do their own particular little jobs, but have 
no sense of the big job of coordinating the economic 
machine as a whole. They think only theorists and 
philosophers can be relied upon to blue print the big 
job. Hence the theorists and philosophers think they are 
the real "practical men" of the future. 

Members of the left-wing fringe of administration 
advisers honestly want to establish a better system of 
things in which profits will still exist, but be subordi- 
nated to the service motive. 

They doubt whether business men as a class can ever 
get this service motive into their heads. Hence they feel 
that business men must have it pounded into them, and 
that those business men who are flexible, liberal and 
understanding will survive. 

But the great bulk of Washington otFicials, who really 
control here, are much more tolerant. They think busi- 
ness men are essentially all right, perhaps a bit narrow- 
visioned and selfish, like most people. They think that 
businessf men must supply in the future most of the 
initiative, the enterprise, the power to make the machine 
run, but that Government must do more and more of the 
steering, the accelerating and the braking. 

In ability to perceive the meaning of the new political 
order, and to understand the reasons for it, and to make 
adjustments to it, I would put the much-maligned in- 
dustrialists ahead of any other class of business men. 
(Manufacturers, as a class, have certainly done their 
job better than any other class among us. ) Second, I 
would put a class of the bigger distributors. Near the 
bottom of the list I would put the financial men, with 
the commercial bankers somewhat higher than the in- 
vestment bankers. 

At the bottom of the list I would put brokers, who are 
more devoid of understanding of political and social 
forces than any other class. (There are exceptions to 
all these ratings.) 



YOU asked how it happens that 
Washington's Washington can get away with all 
Strenath things it does. The answer is 

^ simple. The Federal Government is 

the only agency which dares speak 
for the public as a whole, and which is supported by a 
great majority of the public. If it steps on your toes, it 
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probably was authorized by the public to step on your 
toes. Government is merely the agent. If it steps on too 
few toeSp public support will be withdrawn. If it steps 
on too many toes, support will be withdrawn. It's a nice 
problem as to just how far and how fast government 
can go with reforms. 

The preceding isn't a technical explanation, of course. 
But I just want to remind you that when you are dealing 
with government, you are dealing with public sentiment. 
You may think straight* you may be technically right, 
hot if public sentiment is against you, you are tem- 
porarily out of luck. 

The Federal Government is essentially honest and 
conscientious in its desire to do the right thing by the 
greatest number of people. Of course it has its petty 
crookednesses^ such as the use of taxpayer money to 
build partisan machines to reelect the regime in power. 
And the Government is not always fain It has its favor- 
ites. But in general intention and motive, the Govern- 
ment may be considered more honest than any other 
single agency or instrumentality, 

IT SEEMS to me, on the basis of 
Washington' 8 years of close-range observation, 
Weakness ^^^^ Washington's perpetual weak- 

ness is lack of adequate brains. 
There is never enough good brain 
.power within a government to conduct the weU-meant 
programs. If ability could be measured in a tin bucket, 
I should say that the Roosevelt Administration con- 
tains more gallons of ability than any of its recent 
predecessors. But the tasks which this Administration 
has set for itself are proportionately greater* The in- 
crease in size of tasks is greater than the increase in 
ability to do them, 

Washington's great weakness, therefore, is not in its 
honesty, its intentions, its motives, or its zeal, but in 
its personnel. We don't have enough good men in Gov- 
ernment to do the big things Government thinks it is 
going to do. 

New administrations usually start with a bang, show 
a lot of blue prints, get things started while the band is 
playing, then discover a year or two later that they 
don't have the man power to follow through. 

New administrators, especially of the reform variety, 
seldom learn their limitations, never appreciate the 
drags and the lags of human psychology, for a year or 
two. The Roosevelt regime has just begun to get a glim- 
mer of an idea on this point, but it hasn't begun really to 
understand. The coming year is the year when under- 
standing will dawn* 

To improve the quality of upper-levels of government 
executives, two things should be done: First, pay higher 
salaries. Many good men are willing to step from private 
into public life, but they can't carry their obligations on 
government salaries. Second, temper the present system 
by which almost any man who comes up before the 
Senate for confirmation to high office is subjected to 
vicious attack by suspicious and often selfishly-moti- 
vated Senators. 



Recovery vs- 
Reform 



you have asked repeatedly wheth- 
er the motives behind current gov- 
ernment policy are early, quick 
recovery or long-range reform. 
Truth is they are both* 
It is generally acknowledged, even by high officials, 
that recovery is being retarded by refoiTns, This is ac- 
knowledged neither as a boast nor as an apology, but as 
a fact. It is the Roosevelt idea, shared by most members 
of his Government, that permanent recovery requires 
fundamental reforms, that reforms must be initiated 
while the going is good, and that going is good only at 



times when conditions are not good enough to satisfy 
the public. This is the spirit behind many of the current 
government policies. 

THE general policy during the next 
Next Few few months will be to establish a 

Months semblance of stability in govern- 

ment affairs* The hope is to give 
business a breathing spell, a bit of 
a release from Washington harassments, opportunity to 
pick itself up and to demonstrate its ability to make 
activity and employment. 

This new policy comes at an unpropitious time. The 
seasonal business decline started in May. And June and 
July are expected to be months of declining business 
volume* Whether the decline will be seasonal, more or 
less than seasonal, is a question not answered by all the 
business statistics. It is a guessing proposition, and the 
guessing is based largely on the volume of government 
expenditures. These are high, but not high enough to be 
a substitute for normal business operations. 

It seems quite likely, therefore, that the next few 
months will be a period in which the beneficial influences 
which are always released by the end of Congress will 
be largely neutralized by the lack of normal momentum 
of normal business operations. The outlook seems 
neither good nor bad, but only fair. 

Fall pick-up, evident in September, ought to be 
healthy. 



The Next 
Year 



IT TAKES either courage or fool- 
hardiness (Tm not sure wliich) to 
talk about the course of events dur- 
ing the next year. But you asked, 
so I'll risk giving you a hint of what 
high authorities talk, omitting most hypothetical details. 
During the past year the Government has set the 
stage for an economic system supervised, directed and 
controlled, in varying degrees, from Washington. The 
control may be lax, but it's there. 

It seems as if business would rock along during the 
latter half of this year, with gradual improvement, 
but without enough improvement to lake up the existing 
slack in employment. Hence government expenditures 
to make work, to make jobs, to provide existence for 
the unemployed, will continue on a large scale. 

The period of testing of the new order probably will 
be delayed until next year. It might come sooner, but 
this seems doubtful. Thus in 1935 there will be either 
a healthy pick-up in business, and the assured end of the 
depression, or else a continuation of the faltering, and 
an Inability of government credit to stand the strain 
of big outlays. In the latter event, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that political pressure would force some kind of 
direct inflation. This inflation would sustain business 
for a year or two* 

Any way you want to figure the possibilities, it seems 
as if business activity in 1935 would be considerably 
higher than in 1934* Whether it proves to be normal and 
healthy activity, or feverish and inflationary, is more 
than any reasonable person can know at this time. 



Dictatorship 
Extended? 



YOU asked about the prospects for 

extension of **dictatorship/* I don't 
know, but I think in these terms: 
We now have something resembling 
dictatorship, authorixed by Con- 
gress and limited by Congress. 

If business improves satisfactorily next year, there 
wilt be a gradual relinquishment of the broad powers 
now vested in the Executive, although there never will 
be a return to the hands-off policies of the pre-Roosevelt 
era* If business does not improve substantially, the Ex- 
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ecutive power is likely to be extended and used. Remem- 
ber that business interests, ordinarily conservative, ob- 
ject to government supervision or dictation in normal 
or semi-normal times, but in a political pinch they prefer 
it to proletarian dictatorship. 

The forces which made Fascism in Italy and Hitlerism 
in Germany are at work in the United States today. The 
pull and counter-pull of these forces will be felt for many 
years. They are not merely things of the moment. 

This gives yoy a hint of why some of the responsible 
spokesmen for the Administration plead with business 
to cooperate closely with NRA, even if NRA is not all it 
should be. Our officials don't want the responsibility of 
extended dictatorship: they hope to avoid it. That's why 
they are so eager to make the present system work* 



Fall 

Elections 



YOU probably can count on a 
growth of Republican seats in Con- 
gress and a shrinkage of Demo- 
cratic seats, due to reaction against 
some of the Roosevelt policies. But 
the Democrats will keep control of the Congress^ and 
Roosevelt will keep control of the Democrats. 

Party diiferences will be grossly exaggerated during 
the campaign hysteria of the next few months. The 
Democrats will defend. The Republicans will attack. If 
the Republicans had some real leaders and a program, 
they would serve the nation better, 

YOU asked whether Roosevelt will 
abandon his method of experiment- 
ExperimentS ing. Temporarily, YES, but perma- 
nently NO. There will he periodical 
pauses for testing and observation 
of the experiments and new measures already adopted. 
The next few months will be one of these periods. But 
for the long run the Roosevelt Administration is com- 
mitted to a policy of experimentation. 

Some thoughtful people feel that the Administration 
is careless with its experiments, doesn*t localize them 
sufficiently, doesn't define the objects of the experiments, 
is too nonchalant. This creates the impression that the 
Administration doesn't precisely knoiv. It is a fault to 
be recognized and corrected* 

DOLLAR devaluation, for example, 
has not done what was claimed for 
Monetary it by Professor Warren, and the 

Administration is frankly disap- 
pointed. There are excuses that 
more time must be allowed, but the excuses are heard 
less and less from month to month. There's much less 
talk about higher prices. 

There are no signs that the Government intends to 
reduce the gold content of the dollar from 59 to 50, the 
legal minimum, at any time within the visible future. 
If there were to be a great sag in prices the Government 
might devalue further, but it seems improbable. 

Stabilization of the dollar in foreign exchange is in- 
dicated for an indefinite period. It isn't promised offi- 
cially, but it is indicated unofficially. 

Abandonment of the gold standard in the European 
gold block would be more welcome than unwelcome to 
our Government, for it would contribute toward a world- 
wide managed currency and higher world commodity 
prices, which our Government wants. 



FRED SHELTON tells a story: 
Two professors, living a mile apart, 
visiting often, found the distance 
bothersome to walk. So they dou- 
bled the footage of the mile, thus 
making the distance a half mile. But it still took 20 min- 



How to be 
Happy 



utes to walk. So they changed the standard of time, thus 
doing the half mile in ten minutes. But the books to be 
carried still weighed as much. So they changed the stan- 
dard of weight, walked the half mile in ten minutes with 
light books, and lived happily ever after. 



Other 
Questions 



MANY of your questions cannot be 
answered specifically in short space, 
but I shall try to give background 
outline, letting you fill in the details 
from day-to-day news, 
Silver: The Administration is doing little things for 
silver, not big things. Its motives are primarily political, 
to hold the silver bloc in line, to take a small dose of 
silver rather than a big dose, to prevent extravagant 
monetary inflation. The economics of silver represent a 
matter in which the Administration has a long-time in- 
terest. Bimetallism may come, but it w^ill take years and 
international action. 

Securities : The administration of the Stock Exchange 
Regulation Act and the amended Securities Act will be 
moderate. All the powers in the Iblwb will not be used. 
Most corporations will not be annoyed unduly by the 
reporting provisions. A few will feel that they are being 
*'punished," but this is the price corporations must pay 
for having kept bad company in the past. 

The investment business will be on sounder footing 
a couple of years hence than it has been in the past. 
Speculation will not be stopped, for men will always 
gamble, but the sale of gold bricks will be curtailed. 

Home building: The Government has a new program 
for stimulating home modernization and home building. 
It is moderately beneficial for this summer and fall, but 
the active revival of home building still seems to be a 
development of next year, not this year. 

NRA: As soon as Congress adjourns there will be a 
reorganization of NRA, a trimming of the program, an 
intensification of attention on the major industries, a 
postponement of attention on the smaller industries. 
How to enforce is still a problem. 

NRA expires the middle of 1935* I think Congress will 
revise the law, but extend the system. 

AAA: Remember always that AAA*s main purpose is 
to get more money for the farmer. The whole thing will 
be in the experimental stage for at least a year. Mean- 
while new attention is being paid to farm taxes and to 
national planning of agricultural production. 

Taxes: Another new revenue act must be passed next 
year. It will raise more taxes than the recent law. 

Capital goods: It is reasonable to expect healthy ex- 
pansion of capital goods expenditures in the fall. If the 
Government plays its cards right, this will be the big* 
gest force to pull us out of depression. 

ONE great fault of the Roosevelt 
Administration is that wuth one 
Criticism hand it makes gestures of welcom- 

ing constructive criticism from 
those whose motives are good, while 
with the other hand it slaps its critics without much 
discrimmation as to their motives. It invents epithets 
and wise cracks to apply to helpful critics. This is a sign 
of newness and lack of political experience. It tends to 
alienate powerful influences which are in sympathy with 
the Roosevelt regime ?0 per cent, but not 100 per cent. 
Under such treatment the 70 is likely to shrink to 49. 

Yours very truly. 



May 11, 1934. 



Tet's have laith and go uut and clean up tht' difficulue«k and save the g€K>d. 



Any time when things do not go 
exactly right, we have a lot of rea- 
sons why. When we got into indus- 
trial dlllicuJty we began to think of 
it as an economic depression, I believe 
that it was just as much an intel- 
lectual depression as an economic 
depression. I believe that it was the 
thinking ahead of the economic de- 
pression that produced it. Therefore 
I represent a small class of people 
who do not believe that the world is 
ftniahed. I do not believe that the 
standards of living have to remain as 
they are, and certainly I do not be- 
lieve that they have to go backward* 
To my notion a standard of living is 
a proper utilization of the materials 
which are native in the country 
where that standard pertains. 

While I have no statistics to bother 
le, I do not believe thai anyone can 
show that this country does not have, 
in a large measure, all the essentials 
for just as magnificent a standard of 
jiving and just as magnificent accom- 
l^plishment as its people are able to 
think. Consequently, I think a stand- 
ard of living is, first, a question of 
thinking. If w*e are w*hat we are from 
our thinking, you know what I think 
about our thinking, 

ANOTHER important factor that we 
need to consider at this particular 
time is where we are with regard to 



the factual things of the world. Do 
we know for sure? 

It is my impression, and I am asso- 
ciated with direct scientihc develop- 
ment to a large extent » that we just 
don't know anything about anything 
for sure. 

It is only within the past year that 
we have found out that we only 
knew^ half about the simplest of all 
the elements — -hydrogen. Elements 
go on up to a complication of about 
86 times that of hydrogen, and if we 
only knew half about the simplest 
one it is unnecessary for me to say 
how much we know about those that 
have the S6 times complication which 
perhaps goes up as the square, I 
don*t know. 

But the greatest mistake we can 
make is to assume that the factors 
which govern us today are going to 
govern tomorrow. By that I do not 
want you to think that I am against 
planning. I am very much for plan- 
ning, but I am rather reluctant about 
acting. I do not want us to set our 
course too positively- 

I believe we are going to be as in- 
telligent tomorrow as we are today, 
and certainly we ought to know a 
little bit more tomorrow than we do 
today, because of today's experience, 
Let's not throw away that valuable 
thing which comes from first-hand 
experience as we go along the road. 



I can conceive of nothing that 
would be more foolish than for us to 
say the world is fmished. 

THERE is only one thing that I fear 
in this whole question of codes, and 
that is, that it is difficult to do de- 
velopments under a code; in fact, I 
don't think that any committee could 
develop anything anywhere, because 
it couldn't agree on a method of pro- 
cedure. 

When we were trying to develop^ 
ethyl gasoline, the thing that was 
likely to defeat us was the fact that 
we needed a material known as bro- 
mine. Perhaps some of you fellows 
only know it because it is in Bromo 
Seltzer, When we went into this busi* 
ness, the total production in the 
world was 800,000 pounds a year* It 
is evident that, if our work was gt>i 
ing to go, we would need perhaps 
million pounds a month* 

The great bromine company in 
this country is the Dow Chemical 
Company at Midland, Mich., and we 
worked w^ith them. We drilled a large 
number of new wells and they have 
been our great source of supply. 
Finally our consumption of bromine 
reached something more than 1,200*- 
000 pounds a month, and it was im- 
perative that we get bromine from 
some place else. 

About six or seven years ago we 
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"Ket" 
and the Way 
He Talks 

( HARLKS F. KETTERTXf; omtlally h president 
and general inaiuiger ot the (ierieral Motons ReKearcli 
, CorpoTation. Unofficially he has more unanswered 
([uestions in his iiiind than any other business man in 
Anieriea. He* was asked to come to the annual meeting 
of l!ie Ignited States Chaniher of ri>innieree to talk on 
the future tif the automol)ih' industry » He talked a 
little aljout that and a good deal about other things^ 
He asked why grass is green and explained that he had 
a foundation for research into that subject. He wants 
to know why you can see through a pane of glass. He 
wants to know a Inindred things and yet his unceasing 
questioning is always helping him into new things that 
are commercially worth while. Here is the way he talked 
at a luncheon of the U. S. Chand>er of Commerce. It is 
a reflection of a flashing mind and the next time you 
step your foot on a starter I)utton or turn on the lights 
in your automobile, bear in mind that if it was not for 
Kettering, ("Ket,'' his friends call him) you nught not 
have had those things in your car. 



tried out an elementary experiment 
of extracting bromine from sea 
water. There is one poiiiid of bromine 
in every ten tons of sea water. 

We developed a process of extract- 
ing bromine from sea water, and we 
built a boat known as the Steamship 
EihyL We went to sea and obtained 
some 50,000 pounds of bromine, I 
think at a cost of $500,000. But that 
was unimportant because, in a co- 
operative research between the Dow 
Chemical Company and ourselves, 
we were able to improve the method 
so that a plant was opened about 
20 miles south of Wilmington, N, 
that is today extracting bromine 
from sea water at the rate of about 
500,000 pounds a month. Today we 
see no limit to the amount of bromine 
which we could have if we needed it. 



Now the point that T want to make 
is this. When you are talking about 
five- thousandths of one per cent as 
your base material to work with, it 
is perfectly easy to see how you can 
get a committee to disagree as to 
whether or not you can extract that. 

THIS AGE is going to go down as 
the symbolic age; it is the age of 
symbols; it is the age of formulas. 
In many of our great institutions, 
be it economics, finance, or what-not, 
we have looked at the formula and 
we haven't tried the experiment^ and 
when the experiment was tried, it 
didn't lit the formula. 

I am a great believer in all sorts 
of scientific activities and we, use in 
our institution the finest physicists, 
chemists, engineers and mathemati- 



cians that we can get ; but on account 
of a thing being newer than some- 
thing else, we sometimes go to that 
without any regard to its relative 
value, and in the last few years, on 
account of the facilities with which 
we could do mathematical formulas, 
we have been figuring out a great 
many things by mathematics and, 
therefore, regarding them as final. 

The mathematician doesn^t believe 
that at all* He knows his formula can 
tell him no more than what he puts 
into it, but a great many people who 
don*t know that simple thing begin 
to regard the finality of that formula 
as something extraordinary, 

LiAST YEAE when I was in London 

they showed me a moving picture, 
taken with one of these high speed 
cameras, taking 5,000 pictures a sec- 
ond, of a cat that had been held up, 
feet up, and then let drop. Of course, 
the cat turned over and landed on his 
feet. 

This picture showed every move- 
ment of every muscle of the cat as 
he turned over. A man had taken the 
time to develop the mathematics of 
each particular motion. 

He said, ''It is perfectly remark- 
able how one of these equations dove- 
tails into the other, and how the 
thing cancels out to zero/* 

Well, of course, the cat landed on 
his feet. The point that I want to 
make is that, if the cat had tried to 
figure out how to turn over by the 
use of the mathematical formula, he 
would have landed on his head. But 
the cat didn't need to know the 
mathematical formula because he 
had the feel of the situation, There- 
fore, I want to point out to you, if 
you use a formula and you haven't 
got the feel of it, you are running 
right straight for a rock because, if 
you had the feel of it, you wouldn't 
need the formula. 

I have no objection to the use of 
the formula while you are getting 
your sensibilities together and de- 
veloping a mental attitude that will 
help you get your feel, but when you 
execute, you have to execute by the 
conditions of the day under the situ- 
ations which you have at the mo- 
ment, and that can only be done by 
feel and by sensibility, 

IN any experiment, whether it be 
social, whether it be economic, cer- 
tain fundamental principles are nec- 
essary in the way of doing an ex- 
pei'iment. First of all, you have to 
know where you are going before you 
start an experiment or you won't 
know when you get there whether 
that is where you want to be. 

People say to us, **How do you get 
your problems?** 

I say, '*We try to solve a problem 
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by overcomiiig a difficulty which 
exists, and therefore we set our ob- 
jective/* 

The next thing is we must attempt 
I an experiment of some kind and that 
* experiment is always the least thing 
that you can do to determine the 
way* That is the minimum experi- 
ment that you can do. That will split 
your problem in two. For inslancep 
if there are a number of people in a 
room and I want to find one man, 
it is easier for me to draw a line 
through the middle and find out 
which side he is on. So the first ex- 
periment you like to do is the one 
that will say It is in Ihis half of the 
problem or that half of the problem. 
The next thing is to divide the half 
and 90 you finally work on until you 
corner the problem and know where 
he is. 

Then your real job begins— the 
solving of the problem. The first 
thing is to find the problem and the 
next thing is to solve it, I will give 
l^ou a specific illustration of that I 
liave going on at a little college in 
Ohio, Antioch, a research I have been 
working on for 25 years. That is to 
find out why grass is green. That is 
an important problem and the more 
you study the more important you 
find out it is. 

I have set up a research there for 
ten years with the hope that by that 
time we will at least know in which 
half of the possible places that prob- 
lem Is, and I don't expect in my life 
for the boys to bring it out all 
polished up and say, "There is the 
solution to your problem." 

But I do know how to approach 
that problem, and I think that the 
same principles are just as necessary 
in the solution of any problem, 
whether it be economic, social or 
what-not— first of all pick what you 
are trying to do. Get an objective first. 
Sometimes it is all right to shake 
the thing up a little bit to see wheth- 
er you want an objective. Maybe you 
are perfectly right as you are. 

So that in the analysis of any re- 
search problem^ you first have an 
objective. Then you finally get it 
definitely defined and then you have 
to bring all the finer things of science 
in, maybe, to solve that particular 
problem. 

A GREAT physician said to me one 
time, "What are you worried about?" 

I said, "So many things that I am 
wasting away/' 

He said, "What is the most inter- 
esting thing you are worried about?" 

I said, "How I can see through a 
pane of glass. That is worrj'ing me 
and has been for years, I don't know 
how I can see through a pane of 
glass at all." 

He told me» **You can see through 
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the glass because it is transparent," 
If you turn to your Webster you 
will find "transparent" means some- 
thing you can see through. We are 
kidding ourselves a great deal be- 
cause we just know so little about 
anything. We don't know what this 
thing of magnetism is, we don*t know 
what electricity is. We start out with 
maybe a positively charged particle 
and it may be negative. But what are 
they? We don't know, but we think 
we know when we call them positive 
and negative charges. They have 
found out a lot about particles and 
neutrons and deutrons and all kinds 
of "trons," so our science today is in 
confusion because we don't know the 
fundamental principles of a great 
deal of it. I don't want anybody to 
think I mean that, because you don*t 
know the fundamental of the thing, 
you shouldn't work at it, because 
only by working at it can you finally 
frame up the whole picture, 

WE HAVE so many problems in 
front of us from the material stand- 
point that we hardly know where to 
start. We have an enormous num- 
ber of problems because we know 
so little. For instance, you rub your 
hands together and your hands get 
warm, 

I say, "What Is that?" 

"On account of the friction/' 

If you ask somebody to give you a 
definition of friction he will define 
it by naming it something else. I 
could tell you some very interesting 
stories about some work we have 
done on lubricating oil. We used to 
think positively that we knew what 
a lubricating oil did and so we had 
occasion to run some interesting oil 
tests and they cheeked exactly with 
the formula. In other words we could 
measure the viscosity of the oil and 
tell exactly what the machine was 
going to do. 

A few of us didn't believe that 
viscosity or the body of the oil had 
anything to do with lubrication. I 
asked a group of our boys to select 
the material of a certain general 
class that would be the least likely 
to be a lubricant. They selected a 
material which wasn't a liquid at 
ordinary body temperatures, it was a 
gas, and yet the fundamental of 
viscosity prescribed it being a liquid. 

We loaded a bearing up gently at 
first, and gentler still. The normal 
load it had been carrying was about 
6»000 pounds per square inch. We 
started with 100 pounds per square 
inch, the same as the lubricating oil. 
To make a long story short we 
stopped at 30,000 pounds per square 
inch because we ran out of weights. 

Out of that has come a new ma- 
terial known as extreme pressure 
lubricants, which practically all the 



oil companies can furnish, I am only 
mentioning that because it is so easy 
for us to get a set rule, a method, a 
formula, or yardstick by which we 
think, and that is all right if the yard- 
stick covers the whole thing. 

RESEARCH and development work 
gets harder every year because, as 
the refinement in bookkeeping im- 
proves, the difficulty of research in- 
creases, because some bookkeeper 
wants to know what return you are 
going to get on that particular in- 
vestment- You don't get return on 
that kind of an investment, and any 
fellow who sets out deliberately to 
do a great thing or to develop an in- 
dustry fails because that isn't the 
way they are done. 

You do these things because you 
want to do them, and you can't an- 
swer why. You are just that kind of 
people yourself. I don't care how good 
you are on bookkeeping and how 
much return on capital and how 
much budgets and forecasts you 
have, when it comes down to buying 
the things that you or your family 
want, you buy them because you 
want them and you don't do it for 
any other reason* 

How much return do you make on 
your dining room table? Unless you 
shoot craps there I don't think you 
get any. How much return do you get 
on the rug? Why did you buy that 
rug? Why did you buy that picture 
over there? How do you expect to 
earn on that ? But just the minute we 
step inside the office, all of that hu- 
man desire and human reaction step 
out, and you pick up that awful bal- 
ance sheet you say, "The index on 
this is wrong." 

You don't grow businesses, you 
don't build businesses on index, you 
do them on human feelings the same 
as you do any other things of life 
and that is what we are driving out 
by formula! iom 

You have to recognize that you do 
a thing because you want to do it — 
because it seems sensible to do, W^hen 
people talk about ironmg everything 
out, getting uniform production the 
year round, the best thing to do is 
change the seasons because, as long 
as it is going to be hot in the summer- 
time and cold in the wintertime, you 
can't sell overshoes and palm beach 
suits at the same time. 

YOU have to think about things from 
their fundamentals and not get ab- 
sorbed in the environment loo closely 
or you lose your perspective. But 
there are a few things that I can say 
right from the depth of my heart: 

I am not discouraged about Ameri- 
ca or American industry, and I am 
certainly not discouraged about the 
( Continued on page Sl > 
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Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 10,000»000 acres of young cotton was plowed up 



Why Fear Cotton Crop Control? 

By JOHN H. BANKHEAD 

U. S. Senator from Alabama 
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LUCH criticism has been leveled 
at the cotton reduction program. Ob- 
jectors have assailed the efforts of 
voluntary reduction and also the 
semi -compulsory reduction plan pro- 
posed in the Eankhead Cotton Con- 
trol BilL Practically all of these ob- 
jections have come from theoretical 
economists and politicians who can- 
not engender any enthusiasm over 
the success of the present Adminiia- 
tration. Very little opposition has 
developed from those who know the 
cotton business or from newspapers^ 
bankers, merchants or others in the 
Cotton Belt, 

Those who live by cotton and with 
cotton understand the need for a 
more reasonable relation of supply 
to the consumptive demands of the 
market. It has been thoroughly dem- 
onstrated that sentiment in the en- 
tire Cotton Belt on the necessity for 
such a reduction is as nearly unan- 
imous as it has ever developed on 
any economic subject. When the im- 
portance of a fair price for cotton 
and its effect upon our national 
wealth is properly appreciated, it 
seems rather strange that the will 



of the people directly in- 
volved^ in the light of 
their knowledge of what 
they need, should encoun- 
ter criticism and resis- 
tance from politicians and 
theorists in other sections. 

Cotton has been the 
largest factor in the in- 
crease of our national 
wealth as a result of for- 
eign trade. A higher per- 
centage of the annual cot- 
ton crop is sold abroad 
than any other industrial 
or agricultural commod- 
ity produced in the United 
States. 

Exports of the United States from 
1791 to 1933 totalled $150,000,000,- 
000. In this period, merchandise ex- 
ports exceeded merchandise imports 
by $36,600,000,000, That amount con- 
stitutes our net balance of trade from 
the time our Government was estab- 
lished. In the same period, exports 
of unmanufactured cotton totalled 
$30,000,000,000. From 1826 to 1933, 
inclusive, all exported cotton manu- 
factured goods were valued at $3,- 
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LAST month in these pages a 
farmer declared that Government 
control of production would ruin 
agriculture. Here the author of the 
bill looking toward compulsory 
cotton crop reduction exploins 
why he considers this program 
essential to the nation 



750,895,000, Without cotton, our 
balance of trade and the increase of 
our national wealth from foreign 
trade for 142 years would be only 
$2,849,105,000. Cotton has supplied 
92 per cent of the total amount con- 
stituting our balance of trade since 
our Government was established. 

Normally we produce about 15,- 
000,000 bales of cotton a year. Our 
domestic consumption is about 40 per 
cent, or 6,000,000 bales. The balance 
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finds buyers in foreign countries. In 
other wordSp 60 per cent of our an- 
nual cotton crop brings new money 
to our country* 

With the exception of a few indus- 
trial sections* the people on the farms 
and in the towns in the entire Cotton 
3elt depend upon cotton for their 
Pfeupply of money. Excluding the bor- 
der states, it is probable that leas 
than 15 per cent of the industrial 
commodities bought by the people in 
the Cotton Belt are produced within 
that area. 

Every mail every day carries 
checks to other sections of tlie coun- 
try — chiefly to the industrial and 
financial centers outside the Cotton 
Belt — to pay for shoes, hats, clothes, 
farm implements, automobiles, ra- 
dios, and all the other articles of gen- 
eral use and consumption. 

Cotton helps other sections 

IT should also be borne in mind that 
i most of the mortgage indebtedness in 
the Cotton Belt is held outside of that 
section. Most of the life insurance 
companies who do business there are 
located in the East and North. Most 
of the railroad bonds and stocks and 
utility securities are ow^ned else* 
where* The dividends, interest and 
premiums flow out of the Cotton Belt. 
The money paid to farmers for their 
cotton trickles into the towns and 
then to the cities in that section and 
on to the industrial and financial cen- 
ters elsewhere. A reasonable supply 
of purchasing power in the Cotton 
Belt stimulates the operation of in- 
dustrial plants in other sections to 
produce commodities for sale to the 
cotton producers. As practically all 
of the money received from the sale 
of cotton moves each year into other 
sections, it is astonishing to find, in 
the industrial sections wiiich are di- 
rectly benefited by a good price f or 
cotton, so little sympathetic interest 
in the welfare of the cotton pro- 
ducers. 

It seems that the experience of 
^1931 and '32, when the purchasing 
power in the Cotton Belt was prac- 
tically destroyed, would have im- 
pressed them with the importance 
of a good price for cotton. I am at a 
loss to understand why, on an eco- 
nomic problem involving the welfare 
of such a large area, the represcn* 
ta fives of the Republican Party in 
Congress have so unitedly opposed 
any program advanced by this Ad- 
ministration looking to the rescue of 
agriculture. 

In 1919p the farm price for the 
cotton crop was $2,034,558,000. In 
1929. It was $1,200,000,000, in round 
figures. In 1931, it fell to $485,000,000 
and, in 1932, to $394,000,000, 

Disaster and despair gripped the 
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people of the South! The average 
farm price during these two years 
was six cents a pound. That was the 
market price when Mr* Roosevelt 
was inaugurated. 

What was the reason for such a 
low price? Was it due entirely to the 



gear the supply to fit the market de 
mand. 

The farmer plants his crop in the 
spring. He has no further control 
over his production. Two million cot- 
ton farmers scattered from Virginia 
to California, and occupying varying 




Agnculmral Department workers preparing checks to be sent 
cotton farmers who cooperated in the reduction program 



depression? Was the price out of 
line with the average index level of 
industrial commodities which the 
cotton producer must buy, and if so, 
why? 

Accepting the pre-war period, 
1909-14, as representing a fair ex- 
change price level between all com- 
modities and rating them at 100 per 
cent, we find that the average price 
of industrial commodities bought by 
the farmers did not descend below 
106 per cent while the price of basic 
agricultural commodities went down 
to 56 per cent* 

It is true that in all depressions 
the price of agricultural commodities 
goes down faster and further than 
do the prices of industrial commodi- 
ties. The reason is found in the age- 
old trade law of supply and demand. 
The manufacturer estimates the cost 
of each unit he produces and sends 
his salesmen into the markets to 
find buyers at a price hxed by the 
manufacturer which gives him cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit. 
When he finds sales resistance and 
when it develops that effective de- 
mand for his products has decreased, 
he does not continue to operate his 
plants at full capacity and offer in 
the markets for sale all the units 
that he can produce at any price they 
wi!l bring. Good business prompts 
him to reduce production. 

The units producing a particular 
industrial commodity are limited in 
number* They can act in accord. They 



relations in life, cannot voluntarily 
act in accord in the matter of gear- 
ing production to meet consumptive 
demand. 

Each individual proceeds in his 
own way with his production. When 
his cotton is harvested he takes it 
to his local market and asks the 
buyer what he will give for it* He 
must sell all he has produced. He 
must take any price offered. He has 
no say whatever as to what price he 
will get for his commodity. 

Industry doesn't run at capacity 

SINCE industry can regulate and 
restrict production in the face of a 
developing depression, it is in posi- 
tion to put the brakes on and retard 
falling prices. The agricultural pro- 
ducer has no such power. 

He must pile Into the market 
places during a short period of the 
year the products of his entire year's 
work. In the absence of sufficient con- 
sumptive demand for the entire crop, 
the farmer has no way to retard de- 
clining prices. 

No sensible person can ignore the 
trade law of supply and demand. The 
high value of gold and diamonds is 
due to the scarcity. Leaves and the 
sands of the seas have no commer- 
cial value because of their countless 
numbers. 

Those who exclaim, **Let nature 
take its course," in the matter of 
agricultural production blindly close 
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their eyes and beckon Lu the gods of 
grief to Qverwhchn the tillers of the 
soiL 

They insist that agricultural pro- 
ducers should clothe and feed the 
world by working lon^^: hmvn and cul- 
tivating their entire farm capacity » 
even though such action pauperizes 
the farmer. 

I have heard none of thes^e apostles 
who so vigorously proclaim in fav- 
or of personal liberty and the duty 
of the farmer to produce more than 
he can sell at coat, insist that the 
farm implement manufacturers, the 
fertilizer companies, and the steel 
corporations should operate their 
plants at full capacity and work 
their employees longer hours and full 
time, and sell their products at what- 
ever price they would bring in order 
to avoid economic waste* 

Larger acreage planted 

THE Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was passed in April, 1933. As a re- 
sult of the widely publicized state- 
ment of the declared policy of that 
Act to restore agricultural prices to 
parity levels, and of the farmers' very 
great faith that President Roosevelt 
would bring about better prices for 
them, the area planted to cotton was 
increased about 4,000,000 acres. The 



carry-over of Americiui cut i on wiis 
then 13,000,000 bales^ by fur the 
largest in history. The consumption 
for the preceding three years had 
averaged about 12,000,000 bales. 
Production had averaged about 15,- 
000,000 bales. 

Every student of the subject rec- 
ognized that it w^as necessary to re- 
duce that great pile of surplus before 
cotton could take its normal place 
in the general price structure. It was 
then too late to take cotton land out 
of cultivation. 

Before officials had been selected 
to administer the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act all cotton had been 
planted. 

Under ideal weather conditions, 
it was known that, with another 
bumper crop of cotton, the situation 
would be hopeless for a number of 
years. 

To avoid that calamity a small 
group of cotton states Senators, of 
whom I was one, sponsored the plan 
to plow up a substantial part of the 
planted crop and to pay the producers 
a reasonable price for doing so. 
Twenty-five per cent, or 10,000,000 
acres of young cotton, was destroyed. 
Good cotton weather continued and, 
on the remaining acreage, as much 
cotton was harvested as was har- 
vested the preceding year. Thirteen 




The people of the Cotton Belt are customers for shoes, 
hatSf clothing, radios produced in other sections 



million new bales found their way 
to the mai'ket. 

To those who protest against that 
destruction, I beg to point out that 
every year every farmer destroys a 
large proportion of the cotton which 
comes up as a result of his planting. 
Chopping season destroys more cot- 
ton plants than were plowed up last 
year. The plow-up was merely an en- 
largement of the cotton chopping 
practices. 

If it is economically unsound to 
destroy living vegetation, how could 
we ever have had any farms? It was 
necessary to destroy all the trees on 
the land before it could be planted. 
The cry against destruction is whim- 
sical nonsense. 

While we did not obtain the re- 
duction hoped for last year, we 
avoided a crop of 17,600,000 bales. 
That large quantity added to the big- 
gest known carry-over would doubt* 
less have resulted in a price of three 
or four cents a pound if there had 
been any market at alh And still we 
hear people insisting on "letting na- 
ture take its course," 

Increased consumption reduced the 
carry-over to 11,500,000 bales. The 
average carry-over for the pre-war 
period, 1909-1914, was slightly more 
than 3,000,000 bales. 

The necessity for a definite and 
certain reduction in production this 
year is obvious if the farmers are to 
get a price that will approach the 
cost of production. 

Ititettsive cultivatioti was possible 

THE Agricultural Adjustment Ad* 
ministration, in recognition of that 
fact, inaugurated a campaign to rent 
40 per cent of the 40,000,000 acres 
which were planted last year to cot- 
ton. All persons familiar with cotton 
farming knew that, even if that cam- 
paign was 100 per cent successful, 
the number of bales which would be 
produced was left wide open, and de- 
pended upon many other factors* 

We knew that millions of acres 
which had not been planted to cotton 
in recent years- — much of it never 
planted to cotton — were being pre- 
pared for cotton cultivation this year. 

We knew that, by the application 
of fertilizer, intensive cultivation, 
and the selection of the best cotton 
land, as many bales could be grown 
on six acres as are ordinarily grown 
on ten. 

The fortunate part about our situ- 
ation is the fact that the cotton 
farmers understand the operation of 
the law of supply and demand. In- 
dividually they cannot make that law 
effective. 

It developed that more than 90 
per cent of them wanted Congress to 
(Continued on page BiJ 



No Business Can Escape Change 



New days inevitably bring new 
needs and, just as inevitably, 
new things to iill those needs 



With a r(?cently developed commtinlcallng system for home 
or afllct* one ineroly pri-HaeH a button and talks?. It can be 
answered from any pari of a room, permlta identification of 
callers without going to the doarp listening in on the nursery, 
etc. . , , 

There'i m new eaay lounirlng chair, In each wing of which is 
a smaU panel of frosted glass concealing electric lighta which 
illuniinate the sitter's book or newspaper. . . . 

A new, compact kitchen wall cabinet houses a roll of waxed 
paper, bali of twine, memo pad roll, pencil holder* dl a plays a 
calendar, thermometer, egg and haking timers. . , , 

Cooking time*§ cut by a new cast-aluminum, automatic pres- 
sure cooker wliich whistles when ready to be removed from 
the fire. Steam pressure prevents removal of the co%'er until 
the steam's settled. . , . 

Another of life's little nuisances is ended by a new liquid 
compound which, applied to bottoms of refrigerator ice trays, 
keeps them from Bricking. , » . 

For pknickers; a new eight-pound, folding, portable stove; a 
new welded steel park stove, fire pan of which adjusts up or 
down to control intensity of heat on food. Both burn wood or 
charcoal . . . 

A g^a^oltne-moior powered refrigerator has been developed for 
rural districts. Compact. qulet> the power unit haa also been 
applied to a new porlfible milk cooler, a new ice-making 
machine. * , . 

A new paralTined paper milk container has a winged top 
closed by a metal clip. It's formed from a blank sheet of 
heavy paper by an automatic machine which also sterilizes, 
fills and caps it . , . 

A hard, grainless woc>d fiber board having glass-smooth fin- 
ish, deep brown color has been developed. Oflfered in several 
densitle^s, it's said to bt^ easily worked, practically impervious 
to weather. , . . 

With a new secret latch for hinged doorn. panels, etc., no 
hardware whatever is visible when the door's closed. The 
latch in engaged or released by a slight push on the door, . , , 

Embodying an adaptation of the piston ring Idea, a new ex- 
pansion joint for steam or other piping can be completely re- 
packed while the line is operating under full pressure. . . . 

A new heat Insulating medium for refrigerators^ furnaces, 
etc. is made from silicic acid, is said to stand temperatures 
up to t500^ F., to have insulating power ten per cent greater 
than still air. It's expected to be on the market soon. > . . 

Extreme hardness^ resistance to abrasion and alkalis, mois- 
lure proof ne^ are said to distinguish a new coating for con- 
crete floors. It needs no under-surfacer^ comes in colors, . . . 

A recently developed fungicide of colloidal sulphur is said 
to be non -caustic to foliage, fruit, operator, to be highly tox- 
ic, to have great adhesiveness. . . . 

Operation of burglar alarms, display^ window lights, numerous 
other uses are seen for a compact, sensitive new electro- 
magnetic device actuated by the mere approach or touch of 
a living body; ~ , , 

A new remote-control cash drawer operates from any light 
socket, locks at the press of buttons located at ill an I points 
Two keyB are needed to unlock it thereafter. . . 




Tubular lamps which can be plained end to end to 
form a continuous sectional line of light have been 
developed- Bach end of the lamp has a metal contact 



Abo electrically operated* a new locker for larger sums can 
be wired to send a silent police alarm when the combination's 
dialed, stays locked for 15 minutes after dialing, . . . 

A bandy, pocket*size fastener Is offered for wire-stapling jobs 
which must be done away from desk or bench. It has a visi- 
ble, easy action, takes 105 staples at a loading. . , . 

A new chrome metal frame can be adjusted to fit varf^sl^ed 
pictures. Quickly fitted, it can be used repeatedly* . . . 

Garagemen are offered a new gun-like de%*ice for quickly 
flushing radiators, engine blocks. Speedily adjusted to the 
hose connection of any car» it shoots water through under 
air pressure, . , , 

The arm of a new rear-vision truck mirror bends but doesn't 
break under Impacts from sideswipes, etc. It's rubber. . 

Screwi, nuts, studs are set to predetermined tensions without 
jolt to the operator by a new electric machine, driving time 
at which is said to be a third that of previous methods. . , . 

Specially designed for the baking Industry, a new machine 
washes, rinses, dries bakery pans automatically. . p . 

Coin- o per ate4» a new electric bootblack first duata, then ap- 
plies pohsh to and shines both your shoes at once. . . . 

In flakes pressed thin and flat, a new form of coffee is said 
to brew much more quickly, yield much more extractive, be 
much more economical to use. It's not yet on the market , . , 

Change comes even to the mustard business. Spoons, paddles 
are out with a new brand, Jt pours, like ketchup. , , , 

— Pai;l Hay ward 

EDrrott's Note — This material Ib gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Bijsi:nbss has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
informaiion on these iteois can be bad by writing us. 
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The First Year in Milk Planning 



By PAUL H. HAYWARD 



JUST a year ago the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration tackled the milk problem. Its expensive ex- 
periments, first with one plan, then another, show the 
difficulty if not the impossibility of a planned econo- 
my" for a nation-wide industry 



Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace*s dairy experts 
having marched up the milk-con- 
trol hill and marched down again, 
it is a matter of timely interest to 
review the curious adventures in 
economic planning of this divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration's forces. The 
adjective seems deserved, for here 
is a campaign which finds the 
AAA forces, save for the effectua- 
tion of a few marketing agree- 
ments, back about where they 
started from a year ago and the 
dairy industry, which they sallied 
forth to adjust, spurning AAA 
salvation in terms more positive 
than polite. 

Passage of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act in May, 1933, found 
the dairy industry in a highly un- 
settled state. Producers' strikes 
had flared or threatened in New 
York State, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Iowa- 
Much milk and a little blood were 
being spilled. Several state legisla- 
tures had made piece-meal attacks 
on the milk problem. New York 
and New Jersey had passed bills 
establishing boards to fix milk 
prices. The Ohio legislature was pro- 
posing to socialize the industry, and 
governors of middle- western states 
were meeting in Chicago to consider 
a threatened general strike. 

Back of all this lay the simple fact 
that the delicate balance between 
milk supply and consumer demand 
had been wrecked. Production ulti- 
mately stood so far above demand 
that markets were glutted and prices 
disrupted. 

Tariff protection, increasing con- 
sumer demand, improved technique 
and low grain and feed prices in the 
earlier post-war years had placed the 
dairy industry in a highly favorable 
position as compared to other 




Increasing milk production ran head 
into declining demand 



branches of agriculture and thus had 
stimulated its growth, The 22,300,000 
milk cows in the United States in 
January, 1929, grew to more than 
25,000,000 in January, 1933, Milk 
production jumped from 87,000,000 
pounds in 1924 to nearly 102.000,000 
in 1932, a pei' capita increase from 
768 to 812 pounds. In 1925 dairying 
supplied 14 per cent of total farm in- 
come; in 1932, 25 per cent* 

This increasing production ran 
head-on into a decline in consumer 
demand as the business depression 
deepened. Then-existing prices and 
lessened incomes forced milk, butter 
and cheese off the grocery lists of 
thousands of families. Unfortunate- 



ly, however, the milk flow could 
not be turned off, like water from 
spigots, to match this lessened de- 
mand. Production continued to mount 
even in 1933, increasing four per cent 
in the first eight months over the cor- 
responding period of 1932, and this in 
the face of a three per cent decline in 
consumption. Surpluses of dairy prod- 
ucts grew. Creamery butter in stor- 
age, for example, reached a record 
level of 175,000,000 pounds 
on October 1, 1933, as against 
89,000,000 pounds a year 
earlier. Prices of dairy prod- 
ucts cracked, then crumbled. 
Their index number, which 
stood at 140 per cent of pre- 
war in 1929, fell to 123 in 
1930; to 94 in 1931; to 71 in 
1932 and wound up at 59 in 
March and April, 1933. 
Dairy income in 1933 fell to 
half that of the peak year. 

CoiitrotUtig milk 

BOTH political pressure and 
statistics invited Washing- 
ton to take a hand following 
passage, in May, of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. It 
designated milk as a basic 
commodity and, therefore, 
open to control provisions. 
Before the month closed Dr* 
C. L. King was named di- 
rector of AAA*s milk and 
dairy administrative pro- 
gram and a committee from 
the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics began a study of 
possibilities for assistance to 
dairying. This committee 
shortly reported that the problem 
was extremely complex and that the 
greatest immediate possibilities for 
assisting dairymen lay in giving them 
more money for their products. This 
suggestion was as far as the com- 
mittee went at the time. 

On June 26, some 350 representa- 
tives of producers, distributors and 
manufacturers of dairy products met 
in Washington and were greeted with 
a warning from AAA Co-Admlnis- 
tiator Charles J. Brand that the AAA 
was prepared to license the whole 
dairy industry if necessary to con- 
trol recalcitrant minorities, A resolu- 
tion asking Secretary Wallace to 
require operating licenses of all dis- 
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iributors and processors was unani- 
mously adopted by the dairymen- 
They thought better of this before 
the day was over, however, and de- 
cided to ask licensing only where 
necessary to enforce marketing 
agreements, A number of such agree- 
ments were already being formu- 
lated. Ail branches of the industry 
shied off from production control 
plans in these, however, and staked 
their hopes chiefly on price*fixing 
and fair trade practice provisions. 

On June 30 President Roosevelt, 
as an aid to the handling of milk 
and foodstuffs problems, delegated 
to Secretary Wallace all authority 
in these fields provided in the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, save that per- 
taining to wages and hours. Thus 
fortified, Secretary Wallace on July 
13 announced that the AAA would 
use its licensing powers to enforce 
all approved marketing agreements. 

''Licenses will be issued to all 
processors and distributors of milk 
in the area covered by the agree- 
ment," the AAA announcement stat- 
ed, *' whether or not they have signed 
the agreement, so that uniformity of 
milk prices and distributive prac- 
tices may be attained.*' 

The teeth behind this order was 
a fine of $1*000 a day for violations* 
This announcement, incidentally, 
marked the first swinging of the big 
stick over a trade group. But it was 
to prove a futile gesture* 



accompaniment of violence- In this 
area especially, roadside-stand opera- 
tors had complicated the milk situa- 
tion. With the decline in value of 
manufactured dairy products, certain 
dairymen had turned to the more 
lucrative fluid milk market and, 
along with many dealers, were selling 
milk at cut rates through these 
stands. The licensing feature of the 
agreement, the club to beat the war- 
ring factions into line, was incorpo- 
rated after long debate and a final 
White House decision* The pact went 
into effect on August 1. 

Constitutionality questioned 

BUT THE agreement, which included 
the fixing of a blanket retail milk 
price of ten cents a quart ( cash-and* 
carry stands had been selling It for 
6,5 cents ) met immediate legal chal- 
lenge. Independent distributors initi- 
ated court action to test const jtution- 
ality, and operation of the agreement 
was held up pending a rulmg. 

Meanwhile production continued 
to mount throughout the country and 
the price situation to grow worse. 
Dairymen in other centers were 
growing restive because of AAA*3 
slow progress in approving market- 
ing agreements. Secretary Wallace's 
harried forces, therefore, announced 
on August 12 that they were draft- 
ing a blanket marketing agreement 
to apply on a national scale pending 




Unfortunately^ the flow of milk could not be turned off to match the 
lessened demand. Production continued to mount even in 1933 



At that time, formal hearings had 
been held on marketing agreements 
for Chicago, Atlanta, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Evansville (Ind*), Los Ange- 
les, Oakland, and San Diego County, 

First of these to be approved was 
that for the Chicago area, where milk- 
price wars had been raging to the 



approval of local agreements. Its 
tentative aims were to fix minimum 
prices to be paid farmers by distribu- 
tors and to outlaw retail price-cut- 
ting and certain other practices. 

Study of a processing tax on milk 
and its products, looking toward 
a production-control program, was 



also initiated at about this time, 
pending outcome of the Chicago test 
case. 

On August 17 a committee repre- 
senting mid-western milk producers, 
creamery and cheese factory inter- 
ests and others met with Secretary 
Wallace and AAA officials. About 20 
hearings on marketing agreements 
had been held by that time, and only 
one had been approved. Dairy inter- 
ests from several cities, notably De- 
troit and Philadelphia, warned AAA 
officials that, unless their agreements 
were quickly approved, their pro- 
grams faced failure. 

Also at this meeting, to quote Ad- 
ministrator C. C. Davis' report: 

**Members (of the committee) 
urged quick action to sustain the 
prices for butter and cheese. Even 
then the dairy leaders were reluctant 
to advocate production control but 
united in requests for stabilization 
with Government aid. Because of the 
situation, the Secretary decided to 
grant the request in a limited way, 
with the definite understanding that 
some plan of production control 
would be worked out with the sup- 
port of the industry. The Admin- 
istration agreed to advance fundn 
in a temporary surplus removal 
program, in cooperation with the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration,** 

Butter buying begins 

THE AAA allotted nearly S12.000,- 
000 for butter and cheese purchases 
under this plan, and from August 17 
to October 25 more than 11,000,000 
pounds of butter were purchased and 
distributed to the needy. 

On August 21 AAA officials, pro- 
ducers and distributors began confer- 
ences on production control plans. 

On August 23 the blanket market- 
ing agreement, announced by AAA 
on August 12 as being drafted, again 
bobbed up in the headlines. Dairy- 
men were joining in the drafting, it 
was reported, and minimum and max- 
imum prices were to be fixed. These 
would increase retail milk prices on 
an average of not more than a cent 
a quart, AAA officials were quoted 
as believing. 

On August 25 Secretary Wallace 
finally placed the Philadelphia agree- 
ment in effect and on August 27 the 
Detroit agreement. 

On August 30 the eagerly awaited 
decision on the Chicago test cases 
was handed down by the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court* Both the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and the 
licenses issued in the Chicago area 
were upheld as reasonable and valid 
on the ground of existing national 
emergency. The go-ahead signal was 
(Continued on page 56) 
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S/MPLER . . FASTER . . BECAUSE IT 



ELIMINATES NEEDLESS MOTIONS 





NO CIPHERS TO WRITE 



Burrougfif printt clphar^ airtomdtieally. 
Thut, cilmoit one-lhifd of iKe work h 
done wilhout touchmg a koy. 




You touch 4.67 on a Byrroughs with one 
itroke^not three. Yoy touch 5,870.00 
with one ftroke^nol 4ixt 



I? 



Try this new Burroyghs. You will like Us speed 

operation* Watch U handle almost one-third of the average work automatically 
. . . see how much easier and Faster you can list and add amounts when you 
take advontage of the short cuts offered by the full visible keyboard. Remember, 
too, these important features are offered in more than 90 different Burroughs 
models. There ts a sire and style for your particular needs — at a price surpris- 
ingly low. Send for descriptive folder. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, tvdICHIGAN 



FASTER SUBTRACTION 



To subtrscti merely touch the subtract 
^ its simplicity . • # its ease of To cidd, touch the oddmg bar. Each 

operotton Is fost ond simple. 




To take a totol, touch the total key. This 
imgle motion— not two or three— ope rtitwt 
the machine dnici printt the tolal. 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES 

ADD « SUBTRACT « MULTIPLY 

ACCOyNTING AND CALCULATING MACHINES • TTPEWRITEHS ■ CASH REGISTERS • POSTURE CHAIRS ■ SUPPLIES 

H'ht'H phonitfif y:.mr hwal BuMftoiri;,!!^ d^'iilcr ph'ase wicufrtii* Nation Jt ^lifiMt'jj 



The Map of the Nation's Business 



APRIL saw reaction, after the Easter buying rush, 
notably in commodity prices, securities and textile trade 
activities. Raw and manufactured cottons, wheat, corn 
and oats all sagged sharply. Silk, rayon and wool dulled. 
Iron and steel prices held relatively firm. Because of 
irregular comparisons, the March and April retail trade 
statistical showings should be combined to give a clear 
view of spring results as a whole. Strikes were numerous 
but not long and a railway strike? was averted. Advances 
in automobile prices were credited with slowing sales but 
in iron and steel the contrary seemed the case. 

In agriculture the strength of cattle contrasted sharp- 
ly with the weakness in other farm products. 

Foreign trade increased, with exports holding a com- 
fortable margin. Exports of autos and iron and steel 
were the largest in four or five years. April saw 200 banks 
reopened, bank clearings the largest in 2T months. Busi- 
ness failures fell 45 per cent below a year ago. Cigarette 
output broke all records* 



Diversified industries in the East, East Central and 
Southern States kepi those areas relativel)' active 
despke price declines. Dry, cold weather in the 
Mississippi Valley and the Great Plains areas hin- 
dered growth or planting 
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The steady rise of the steel and the strength of the electric power indexes raised the Dun 8C Bradstreet Business Ac- 
tivity Barometer in April to a point 20 per cent above a year agOi The uniformity of gains over a year ago is notable 
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.NG ABOUT TH 
SOMETHING AB 




Watch for such signs of "jan 
gled nerves" as these — ring- 
twirling, nail-biting, jumping 
at sudden noises, finger-twid- 
dling — frowning. 

Check up on yourself now* 
Go over your eating habits 
carefully — your sleeping — 
your recreation. And for your 

CAMEL'S 

COSTLIER TOBACCOS 



Camels are made 
from finer^ MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS than any other 
papular brand of cigorettes. 

Millions of smokers have 
found that they can enjoy 
Camels freely — smoke more 
than formerly — and that this 
mild, rich-tasting cigarette 
never jangles the nerves t 



NEVER GET ON YOUH NERVES 



NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 




Sideline Views 
of Daily Dramas 



Defining "Wholesalers" and "Retailers' , Leading: 

saw niill opc?riitors and maniifactvn i^rs of wood pi rHlut-ly wreiJtle with code 
modiflcatkms. After months of delibj^ration, the Code Authority proposed 
rhan^os in Ihe Hchf*dulo of Fair Trade Practicos. Chif-f problem is la define 
"wholesalers" and "retailt*rs,'^ There has never becm g^eneral agreement on 
Huch a definition. Other pmzles concern consignment shipments; publica- 
tion (if lints of parties entitled to discounts; whether mail-order houses* 
because of volume purchases, are entitled to discounts; whether larg^e users 
of lumber in sjpecylative building should buy at wholesale; what constitutes 
proper compuniiation for commi-ssion men. Among those who brought 
opinions to the hearing were {left to riM'ht): W. W. Schupner, Sec.-Treas. 
Nat Ion 111 American Wholesale Lumber AK.sociation; Max Myers, President, 
National American Wholesale Lumber Assjociation ; Dwiiihl Hirtckley. 
FreUdent. Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., CincfnnaU; and William H. 
Schuette. President. Wllliiim Schueite Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Every section 
waB represented in tht? discussions which continued for three days. What 
the Administration will decide in the Ji;;jht of Ihia new evidence is not 
known. 




Carl Bahr, Authority secretary, testifies 



The Air Mail Complications: waiter f. 

Brown, former Postmaster Geni'rah prepares to add his bit to 
the evidence collected by the special Senate Committee cre- 
ated to investigate ocean and air mail contracts. The Investl* 
gallons, stiil going on, have already brought about actions in 
two courts, several bills in Congress and much difference In 
opinion. The struggle centers about the question of whether 
air mail contracta were obtained by meanis of fraud and col- 
lusion" as Postmaster General Farley charged when he 
annulled existing' contracts. Operators, defending the con- 
tracts, sought an injunction to prevent cancellation. After the 
Federal District Court in New* York dismissed the acliim be- 
cause of lack of jurlsdjction, four suits were filetl in the Dis- 



trict of Columbia Supreme Court asking injunctions and 
damages. They are pending. In the meantime the Army flew 
the mail, while efforts* were made to get the service back into 
pri%'ate hands. Congress authorized the letting of throe 
months contracts; bids, a few of them at greatly reduced 
rates, were approved and service by private companies re- 
sumed. The Senate as this is written has alsjo passed the 
amended McKe liar-Black Bill, understood to have Admlnls?- 
t ration support. It provides one-year contracts, fixing of 
routes and rates and appointment of a commission to recom- 
mend a broad policy covering all phase^i of aviation. Stand- 
ing by Poelmaster Brown is Arch Coleman, his former first 
assistant* while W. Irving Glover, under whom the con tracts 
WA^re awarded. Is j^eated hei?lde htm. 




Sen. Hugo Blacky Committee Chairman 
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John Bennett, trial examiner 



That Controversial Tire Contract: 

Chapman Rose and Joseph May I (chfwuig pentnl), Gond- 
year representatives, answer Federal Trade Commission 
questions about the Goodyear Ttre and R\ibber Company's 
ten-year contract to make tlrea to be sold by Sears, Roebuck 
and Company under the Sears trade-mark. The Government 
charges that this contract violates Section 2 of the Clayton 
Act prohibiting price dijscriTivi nations and iis in restraint of 
trade, Xt points to the fact that Goodyear ^a%^e Sears 18,000 
shares of common stock and $800,000 with which to purchase 
32,000 more shares on the market {supportin^^ this charge. 
It contends that year-end adjustments of $8^500,000 made to 
Seara by Goodyear were, in fact< rebates. Rival manufactur- 
ers and dealers have testified that the competition of these 
tires has forced down prices, caused dealer bankruptcies and 
iB **a vital issue in the code situation." Goodyear denies vio- 



lating^ any proprieties. It declares the stock transaction was 
a necessary selling expense to fet the ^125, 000,000 contract— 
which will yield a profit of S 12,000,000 -and is being properly 
amorlis^ed. 11 stale^s that the tires are manufactured on a 
coat-plus basis and the bill is paid monthly. Since costs can- 
not be determined until the end of the year and since the 
contract provides for overcharges but not for undercharges^ 
the manufacturer, with Sears' consent^ overcharges, expect- 
ing to make an adjustment. As for competition^ Goodyear 
points out that manufacturing^ under buyers' brand names is 
a common practice and that, if this company did not make 
tires for Sears, somebody else would. Having the contract. 
Goodyear maintains, has made possible employment of 3,000 
w'orkers and has iin reased volume so that prices of other 
products could Iji- towered. Should the Commission find that 
the Clayton Act is violated, a *'cease and desist" order will 
issue. No cUil or criminal liability is involved. 





Rep, Tread way, minority member 



Senate and House in Dispute Over 

Tax Bill: The struggle went to conference w^here the 
Senate forces, led by Pat Harrii?on. whosse side face you see on 
the right, gained prrn i " i' tory except for the 

Couzens' ten per Cf^ii' - I income tax. That 

went back to the Ilou-se uJi^j- i\ .s ir, iieaten. Couzens sits 
calmly at the left. Next is Repre^jenlative Cullen of New York. 
Pipe in hand is Rep. Samuel Hill of Washington, glaring at 
Senator King of Utah. Hill it was who, in Nation's Bcsiness 
(January, 1934) said that we didn*t need additional sources 
of revenue but "to stop the holes." We get $400,000,000 addi- 
tional taxes and probably still have the holes. Spectacles on 
forehead is Representative Doughlon. North Carolina. Chair- 
man of Way a and Means. He wanted the gasoline and check 



ui\v< ^n^\.. The Senate left them in. Bad points of the bill: the 
j3EiPvis]i>n prohibiting' consolidated returns by corpora tions^ 
the publicity features (though much weakened), the capital 
stock and excess profits tax, the excessive inheritance tax 
likely to defeat its own ends. 

Business, binding its wounds, finds some comfort because 
the new bill is better than the original House bill in these re- 
spects: capital gains and loss provisions beli*^i ; (mition of 
pt rsonai holding companies is narrower and ^uoh companies 
may withhold current earnings, without penalty, to meet 
debts; the merger and reorganization section is clarified; 
credit for taxes paid abroad is retained; penalties for under- 
statement of gross tax are limited; administration of some 
excises Is improved and excises on furs* jewelry and candy 
are reduced or eliminated. 
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ROBEN, in l5l4A 
put author 



D. 

ship 



on a cas 



h b 



asis 



The first authors were paid in copies of their books. 
It was left to the authors lo convert these volumes 
into money. Later John Froben, a printer of Basel, 
Switzerland, arranged %vith the great scholar Erasmus 
to pay cash for his works. 

The paying in cash was a necessary step in the 
printing and publishing business. 

Imagine a writer today accepting books or mag- 
azines as compensation. No, under such crude 
arrangements printing never could have grown as 
it has grown. Nor could it have achieved its presenc 
importance without tremendous improvements in 
its mechanical facilities and in 
paper making. 

The latest development in 
the art of printing is Kleerfect 
— The Perfect Printing Pap#^r. 
It is m Kleerfect that pnnters 
find, in perfect combination, 




the five desirable cjualities long sought in book 
papers — strength, opacity, smooth surface, uniform 
color^ and proper ink absorption, 

Kleerfect is die newly developed uncoated book 
paper that can be printed on either side with 
equal results in one or more colors because it is 
alike in color and finish on both sides, due to spe- 
cial processing. 

Revolutionary in its printing possibilities, Kleer- 
fect is available at prices nn higher than you have 
been paying for just printable papers. You have 
in Kleerfect an opportunity to reduce cost and raise 
quality in your printed adver- 
tising. This advertisement is 
yO / nut printed on Kleerfectj but 

/ / you may have samples by writ* 

V^.-'-^^-.-^-'V-^ your letterhead, to 

I our Advertising Department 

in Chicago. 
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The Dollar That Nobody Knows 

By WALTER E, SPAHR 

Department of Economics, New York University 



LEVEL-HEADED business men, in the opin- 
ion of this monetary economist, must act 
if the country is to be saved from monetary, 
economic and social chaos. In this article 
he explains the danger we face and out- 
lines the remedy 



Professor Warren discusses features of 
his plati whh Senator Couzens (right) 



iJINCE Prof. George F. Warren's monetai'y theories 
have provided the basis for the gold purchase program 
and for the devaluation of our dollar, the public is keenly 
interested in knowing why such a program was adopted, 
the nature of the claims made in defense of it, how well 
these claims have been justifiedp and what may reason- 
ably be expected to be the next sequence of events in the 
domain of currency legislation and practice. 

Underlying the Warren theories, and, consequently, 
the recently instituted monetary program, are the as- 
sumptions : 

1. That prices are determined by the gold supply and the 
physical volume of production. 

2. That the fall in prices since 1929 was due to a scarcity of 
gold. 

3. That the problem of inducing a rise in prices and, con- 
iiequently, of business recovery is merely a question of in- 
creasing the number of units in the gold supply, or of increas- 
ing- the currency supply by some other means^ hence the de- 
sirability of devaluating our doUar^ or of inflating the cur- 
rency in some other form. 

4- That increasing the currency supply wUl force prices up 
to a desired and predictable level 

5. That when such a desired level is reached it can be main- 
tained. 

6. That such a rise in the price level will decrease the bur- 
den of the debts resting upon the debtors. 

7. That such a program will generate recovery by Increas- 
ing the purchasing power of consumers as a class. 

Although the most fundamental contention running 
throughout the book ''Prices" by Professors Warren 
and Frank A, Pearson is that prices are determined 



solely by the supply of gold as compared with the physi- 
cal volume of production, one finds in this work a most 
amazing inconsistency in logic in the fact that Professor 
Warren also insists that prices can be raised to any 
desired point and controlled by the use of inconvertible 
paper money, by the use of bimetallism, by the use of 
symmetalism, by using more silver, or by raising the 
paper money price of gold. If prices are determined 
solely by the supply of gold relative to the physical 
volume of production, how can they be determined by 
inconvertible paper, by gold and silver, by silver, or by 
the paper money price of gold ? 

Despite this inconsistency in logic and theory it is 
worth while to examine briefly the validity or lack of 
validity of the chief theories found in this book. 

Prices — meaning prices in general, or the price level — 
are not determined by the relationship between the 
supply of gold and the physical volume of production, 
but by all money and credit spent and all goods and 
services sold (as affected, of course, by the general 
knowledge of the potential supply of such goods and 
services). This fact should need no elucidation. Pro- 
fessor Warren, in advancing his bullionist theory — a 
theory never supported by more than a handful of in- 
dividuals — ^practically ignores the greatest proportion of 
our purchasing power— deposit currency, represented by 
checks and drafts, which normally constitutes not less 
than 90 per cent of our medium of exchange. Most of 
Lhe time he also ignores the effectiveness of paper money 
in his theory — except when he forgets his bullionist the- 
ory and advocates inconvertible paper money. 

Not dealing with paper money 

IT IS, of course, true that he discusses both paper money 
and bank credit at different places in his book, but these 
forms of credit are not an integral part of his theory. 
They are almost completely forgotten in his analysis; 
their effect is denied in his most fundamental theories, 
and where included, they really constitute an incon- 
sistency in his analysis. Furthermore, we all know that 
it is not the physical volume of production that is to be 
considered in connection with money and credit, but the 
amount of goods and services offered for sale and sold. 

There was no scarcity of gold in this country when 
prices began to fall in 1929 and there has not been a 
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scarcity since, except during the brief period of hoardings 
In spite of this, Professor Warren says (p, 109 of his 
^Trices"): 

**The total credit outstanding was high in proportion 
to the gold supply, indicating that gold was fully used. 
It was so fully used as to cause a reaction**' 

The data published by the Federal Reserve Board 
shows no fotindalion for this statement. The Federal Re- 
serve banks had huge surplus reserves in 1929, the re- 
serve ratio ranging from 66.S to 74.5 per cent, and the 
amount of reserve bank credit outstanding was smaller 
than in 1928. 

Furthermore, when we had our highest price level in 
May, 1920 — 167 per cent on the basis of 1926 as 100— we 
had only $2,856 million of gold. When Professor Warren 
instituted his gold purchase policy in October, 1933, and 
from then until devaluation, we held about $4,323 mil- 
lion of gold with a price level at 70 to 71 per cent* 

Even in Februaiy, March, and April, 1933, with a price 
level of approximately 60 per cent, we held approxi- 
mately $4,300 million of gold. The collapse in prices was 
due to hoarding, and to fear of the banks and to many 
other fundamental conditions, but not to a scarcity of 
old. And yet devaluation was instituted on the assump- 
tion that there was a scarcity of gold. 

The fundamental point to bear in mind, of course, is 
that, when business is in a depression, there is no con- 
nection between prices and a country's gold supply for 
the simple reason that a country's credit and bank de- 
posit currency contracts sharply because business is con- 
tracting. In a converse manner, if business expands 
because of business prosperity and optimism, most of 
the expansion will be on the basis of deposit currency, 
and the supply of gold is often a relatively unimportant 
factor* 

Professor Warren* s assumption that the proper way 
to induce a rise in the price level and a recovery in busi- 
ness is to increase the currency supply, whether by de- 
valuation, by the issue of fiat money, or by some other 
means, rests upon a complete misconception of the re- 
lationship between a country's currency supply and busi- 
ness conditions. Professor Warren assumes that a 
nation's currency supply can be increased as the Gov- 
ernment pleases; that the price level can in this manner 
be forced up to the desired level, then controlled; and 
that business recovery can be generated by such devices. 

Business and currency circulation 

-mONEJTARY economists know that, in the main and 
normally, currency expands as business expands and 
contracts as business contracts, that the principal causal 
factor is business activity, and that the amount and 
velocity of currency in circulation are merely ther- 
momeiei's recording the state of business. Professor 
Warren thinks the thermometer causes changes in busi- 
ness and, on the basis of this theory, persuaded the 
President to change the scale on the thermometer. Fur- 
thermore, by devaluation he created permanent changes 
in the costs of our imports, in travelling abroad, and in 
our international financial relations which never should 
have been made. 

Another fundamental fallacy underlying the Warren 
sumption that an increase in the currency supply will 
enerate business recovery lies in his failure to dis- 
nguish a sound rise in the price level, based upon a 
sound recovery in business, from the type of rise in 
prices generated by currency inflation* This confusion is 
due to his failure to define inflation accurately, with the 
result that he finds himself saying (p. 371 of *'Prices") 
that ''the effect of rising prices is the same regardless 
of the cause," 
Every-day experience should teach us that this state- 



ment is incorrect. A sound rise in the price level is based 
upon a sound recovery in business which, in turn, re- 
ceives its initial impetus from business men who have 
reduced their inventories and costs sufficiently to enable 
them to resume their productive activities, reemploy 
labor, raise wages, and thus increase consumer purchas- 
ing power. Buying by consumers under such conditions 
rests upon a real Increase in purchasing power provided 
by producers; it is a confident buying and generates con- 
fidence* 

A sound rise in prices is the result • It is the only kind 
of a rise in prices which need not, of necessity, culminate 
in a crisis, because the purchasing is derived from real 
purchasing power and not from an extension of credit 
or currency which may not be self -liquidating. There is 
no other important way to place real and self- liquidating 
purchasing power in consumers' hands* 

Inflation brings false prosperity 

A RISE in prices by inflation is of an entirely different 
sort and generates unsound underlying conditions. This 
is because inflation is by nature a condition resulting 
from an extension of purchasing power, either in the 
form of money or credit, which is not secured by a suJfi^ 
cient amount of reserves or commodities to liquidate it* 
Buying under such conditions is not due to an increase 
in the purchasing power of the buyers as a result of the 
increased activities of producers, but to borrowed pur- 
chasing power or to an effort to protect accumulated, 
though dwindling, purchasing power from the despoil- 
ing effects of a depreciating currency. 

Such buying is largely speculative, and is charac- 
terized more by fear than by confidence in the future. 
There is always danger of a collupse in such buying, 
since it is made in anticipation of a further rise in prices, 
and since it rests upon no appreciable increase in earn- 
ings but rather upon anticipated earnings or upon fear 
of greater losses if purchases are not made, M'oreover, 
it tends to exhaust quickly the savings of a people other- 
wise available for future spending. 

The appearance of any factor that destroys the ex- 
pectation of any further rise in prices reverses the psy- 
chology of the buyers, they stop buying and turn to 
selling; all other sellers are gripped with the same fear 
and a drastic liquidation sets in. Inflation, properly de- 
fined, means that losses are to follow, these losses being 
the best measure known of the preceding inflation. 
Losses mean disasters, and to recommend inflation as a 
means of generating business recovery is tantamount to 
recommending additional disasters as a cure for past 
and present ones* 

But since Professor Warren makes no distinction be- 
tween a sound rise in prices and an unsound rise gen- 
erated by inflation, and since he believes that the chief 
cure-all is found in increasing the currency supply, his 
program has centered upon every device which he 
thought might accomplish this, even though some of his 
proposals clearly run counter to his bullionist theory of 
price determination. He assumes that a nation can, by 
increasing its currency supply, force prices up to any 
desired and predictable leveL To this end he recommends 
devaluating the currency, the issue of fiat money, the use 
of bimetallism, or symmetalism, or the Fisher com- 
modity dollar plan, but urges above all the devaluation 
of the dollar, 

A marked characteristic of Professor Warren's bul- 
lionist theory is the closeness of the relationship which 
he insists exists between the number of a nation's gold 
units and its prices, or between the paper money price 
of gold and the price level This doubtless explains 
the extreme fractional quotations noticed when our 
{Continued on page $0} 
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Your wife will share your peace of 
mind when the family s future 
monthly income is arranged 




A wedding onniyersary present for whkh she will 
always be grafefol — Q Jife insurance poUcy thai 
guarantees her fufure finonciol secor'tty. 



ONE of the soundest pro- 
visions a man can make for 
the continuing protection and 
security of his family is a regular 
monthly income made possible 
by life insurance. 

In many ways, such an income 
is more desirable than the 
possession of a lump sum of 
money. If your wife has a fixed 
income she will not hove to 
worry about investing — won- 
dering whether the principal 
is safe and whether the interest 
will be paid regularly. 

She will know that on the first 
of every month she will re- 
ceive a check for a definite 



amount and can make a 
budget which will take care of 
necessary expenses with some- 
thing left over for personal 
comforts ond recreation. 

Build a Program of Life Insur- 
ance- It should first provide 
for a fixed amount for the pay- 
ment of your bills — should 
anything happen to you — and 
then for monthly income 
checks for your wife. 

Send for a Metropolitan Field- 
Man, He Is an expert in 
advising about this important 
part of Program building. Or 
mail this coupon. 



Have a we(/-rounded Program of 
Proiection. The Mefropo/ifan s 
controcfs afford a means to 

— crea(eesfo/es and incomes for (omitms 
— pay off mortgages 
—educofe children 

— provide income m the evenf of re- 
ikement 

—establish business credits 

— stabilize business org onizof ions by 

mdemnifymg them againsf the loss 

of key-men 

— provide group profecffon for em- 
phyees covering accident, sickness, 
old age ond death 

—provide income on occounf of dfS- 
ubllity resu//ing from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 

MeJfopg/jron policies on indmdval hves, 
in vanous deportments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 Of more, ond 
from $1000 down to $}00 or /ess— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 

The Metropolian is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its ossefs ore held for the benefit 
of its policyholders^ and any divisible 
surplus is returned to Its policy holders 
in fiie form of dividends. 



Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, (N| 
New York, N. Y. 

Without- obligation on 
my portj^ 1 shall be glad 
to have you send me in- 
formation concerning the 
best way to provide a 
fixed monthly income for 
my wife and family, 



NAME 



ADDIiESS 



CITY 



STATE 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT * * • ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. ^= 



U hen urititiit Metriu'OLITAV Iavv. LvstriiAKce Company plfait m*'tiiwn A-afum'^ Bitjiimss 




New Ideas in Selling 



Being some comments on new and 
current trends in the transfer of 
goods and services 



Tourhi trade* Tide of lourlst travel, 
which hat? lonir flowed <*ai{twsrd across 
the Atlantic, ha^j bug^un to reverae fiiself* 
due to our depr<?ssed dollars. An advance 
guard of 122 tou rials recently landed in 
New York from Antwerp for a flve-day 
stay, jingling a saving of $59 In their 
money over what the $144 excursion 
would have cost them under the old ex* 
chanj^e rate, Anent the same. Cunard 
Steamship Company stock holders, meet- 
ing in Liverpool recently, heard Cunard 
Chairman Sir Percy Batea report: 
"We are now engaged In trying to 
convince the travelling public here of 
the advantages of making a trip to the 
other aide . . , by the Introduction of 
organized toura. The time is propitious 
as the fall of the value of the dollar vU* 
ti'Vis the pound, coupled with the low 



WHERE'S GEORGE? 




prices now ruiinf; in both the State£» and 
Canada, offer the moat excellent oppor* 
tunity for seeing these countries since 
the wan" 

Packaged vegetables. A complete line 
of packaged fresh vegetables and fruits, 
dbtributed and merchandised like any 
other packaged food product, is being 
offered Philadelphia food stores by a 
company there. Stores need no longer 
send their produce buyers down to the 
wholesale market each morning to buy 
and bring back green goods in barrels* 
baskets, crates. Instead, the company's 
truck drives up dally» delivers the r^ 
quired number of individual waxed- 
paper, window cartons of peas, lettuce, 
beans, tomatoes* celery, etc. The com- 
pany buys products in carload lots« sorts. 



WHERE'SGEORGE? 




cnasefi and reduction of waste and spoil- 
age are said largely to ofTaet packaging 
costs. 

New account. In tensive sales efforla 
are lo be placed behind the low-cost elec- 
trical appliances of the Electric Homo 
and Farm Aulhoriiy. Young and Rubi- 
cam, tnc.» New York advertising agency, 
has been employi-'d by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to aid in preparing a 
long-time program to increase farm and 
home use of electricity, a program of 
which promotiun and merchandising of 
EHFA appliances will form a part. Re- 
tained for a four-months period at a 
fee of $10,000, the agency wili make eon^ 
sumer and trade invGBtigationa, prepare 
a general advertising and sales promo^ 
lion program, etc* The agency will act 
under direction of TVA, and ad%'ertislng 
media it sselccts are subject to TVA ap- 
proval. If. during the life of the four- 
months contract any advertising is 
actually placed, terms of the agreement 
*'are then subject to such modification 
as may be mutually agreed upon/' 

Advertising plans, it Is underatoodt 
contemplate placing chief reliance on 
direct mail. More than 300,000 copies of 
a 12-page rotogravure paper describing 
the project are expected to be mailed 
to Valley residents* House-to-house sales- 
men and an extensive demonstration 
set-up also will be used, It Is understood. 
Demonstrators, to be known as ''elec- 
tric home specialists/' are to be trained 
in a school organised at Knox vi lie. and 
demonstration humea and rooms will be 
placed in at least four cities. 

At Wilson Dam, which is expected to 
attract many visitors, a complete elec- 
trified home will be established. At 
Knoxvllle an entire floor of a former 
department store will be occupied by 
exhibits of appliances. At Chattanooga, 
one of the model electric homes now ber* 
iiig built at the new town of Norrls» 
Tenn., will be reproduced, and a perma* 
nent demonstration and exhibit has been 
set up at Tupelo. Miss. 

Maximum retail prices for ranges and 
refrigerators wili be $80; for water heat- 
ers, $65. Theyll be sold through regular 
dealer outlets, dealers being allowed ap- 
proximately 25 per cent markup, accord- 
ing to report. Term payments, financed 
by EHFA, will be spread over three to 
fuur years. 

Incidentally, retaining of an adver- 
tising agency by an agency of the Fed* 
eral Government is not without prece- 
dent In the early *20*s the U. S, Ship- 
ping Board placed advertising through 
several private agencies. 

Odd lots. Prescription sales go up 
when they're filled at counters in full 
sight of customers, rather than In the 
back room, report several druggists tr>'- 
Ing the plan. ... A St Louis department 
store gives its sales girls free lessons 
in cosmetic use; results; better-appear* 
ing sales girls, increased sales of cos- 
metics to them. . . . Taxi companies, fleet 
owners are offered a new motor-oper- 
ated advertising device which fits 
against spare tires, has a transparent* 
covered opening through which a suc- 
cession of messages printed on a revolv* 
ing disc may be presented to view. . . . 
Usi?d pianos are being accepted as down 
payments on refrigerators by a western 
music store which handles both. . , . 
*'Iron a towel and the towel's yours." a 
Newark store invited the ladles in pro- 
moting an electric ironerj as they 
Ironed, they also got a sales talk. 

— pjirL H. Haywahd 



V/HERE'SGEORGE? 




gon^to tYONCH! 




-9»ne,o LYONCH! 



The pun's atrocious and George is forever missing, yet Lyon 
Tcashops, British chain, reporU him a moat effective adver- 
tising figure. The above four of a scries give you some idea 
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And here's the lowest- priced^ most eco- 
nomical SIX in the world -the bigger, 
huskier, higher-powered Chevrolet. 



1S4^00& mllest with 3 total repair otpen^e 
of only $3T,M— a l> |jLi.-4jleX£impIi;nf f-ii-i-A Mil- 
der CLevrolet economy ^ olTcf ud hy the Northern 
Botilmg Work&r of Cmmeran, Wisconaiu. Valve* 
gruuuJ Qu\y tbree timea. Pi^tuit riiji^a repl^crrj 
only <jDce. 4)rij^inoi pt9tDiid> Mill in tho eu^iim!. 



^=J|^S=^ Wliea a man buys a truck, that's 
**THir^ what be wants: A TRUCK ... a 
big, ruggej hauling unit that's built and tested 
especially for truck work and equipped vilh just 
the right number of cylinders for maximum 
truck-economy. And that's what he gets in the 
1934 Chevrolet, In appearance and in specifi- 
cations^ everything about it is 100% truck* 
Every mechanical part is built for tough ^ 
strenuous work; A solid, heavy-duly truck 



rear axle, A rigid, rugged truck frame. Tough, 
reliable truck springs. Large, solidly -built truck 
bodies. Big» massive truck appearance, iVnd a 
real truck engine, not only in power and rugged - 
ness and dependability, but in the number of 
eylinders it has: Six— no more, no less! Not so 
many that expenses go up^ not so few that vibra- 
tion wears out the truck. And best of all, this 
big, powerful 1934 Chevrolet is the lawest- 
priced Six you can buy- 



CITEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chei'rolet^s low delivered prices and ea$y CM.A.C* terms* A Gmer<d Motors Value* 



CHEVROLET 



SIX- 
CYLINDER 



TRUCKS 



IV XHS\'f{iiff a Chevrolet dcaUr please nu^iHwn X fit ion* 5 Bu si nets 



The Wage- war Between the 



States 



By JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES. II 



WAGE differentials have arisen as seri- 
ous obstacles to adoption and operation 
of many codes. The South wants them 
high, the North low. What is fair? Here 
is one man s opinion 



As BETWEEN civil war in the indusli^ and sub- 
jection to three proconsuls working through a mili- 
tary ring-maater, we prefer civil war,^' declared 
Forney Johnston, keen-faced, patrician little attorney 
"or Alabama coal operators, at a hearing in Washing- 
on last April, The point at issue was an NEA order 
increasing wages in Alabama coal mines $1,20 a day 
without comparable increases in other fields, 

** Alabama operators/' replied John L.. Lewis^ pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers of America, "are 
not yet quite ready to declare war on the United 
States. If they feel they are, however, the United 
Mine Workers are ready within 15 days to provide 
the President with 20 armed divisions of men to help 
force Alabama coal operators to comply with the 
law of the United States," 

Attorney Johnston, of course^ was letting his rich 
southern fancy run, and President Lewis was yielding 
to the dramatic urge of a retort in kind. It is safe 
to say that neither man meant his war -like metaphor 
to be taken in earnest. Nevertheless, the interests and 
emotions involved in the debate over southern wage 
diiferentiats do seem at times to threaten w^ar in an 
economic sense. In southern opinion it would not be a 
war between capital and labor but another war between 
the states. 

That Is because southern textile, coal^ steel and other 
employers, together with southern chambers of com- 
merce and a great many southern editors, are persuaded 
that the real animus against their section's right to pay 
lower wages than are paid in the North does not come 
from the humanitarians, or from the New Deal econo- 
mists at Washington, or even from organized labor. It 
comes, they believe, from northern competitors* It is an 
attempt, by force of superior political numbers and 
weight, to cripple southern industry by imposing greater 
operating costs than can be endured under existing 
circunastances, 

A threat to southern industry 

TF it succeeds, they say, it will destroy both investment 
and employment, leaving the southern worker not with 
a higher wage but with no wage at alL They are pre- 
paring to resist it with something of the fervor that 
sent their forebears to battle under the Stars and Bars, 
and President Koosevelt's recent partial recognition of 
the wage differential principle for the coal industry has 
left them still far from assured that the need of battle 
is gone. They are painfully aware that he linked his 
recognition with a warning against attempted entry 




One side says a higher wage scale will mean more coti- 
suming power for these southern textile workers. The 
other says it will mean loss of work and no jobs at all 



into new markets by grace of cheap labor and that there 
was something tentative in the recognition's terms. 

Theii' case is compact, and makes easy reading* They 
assert : 

1. That living costs for workers are lower in the South 
because of the climate. 

2. That labor costs per unit of production are higher 
because of the same climate, the nature of the work 
to be done, and the nature of the worker himself. 

3. That delivery costs are greater because of the dis- 
tant markets it is necessary to enter for an adequate 
return on existing industrial establishment. 

The lower living costs, they argue, are social justifica- 
tion for the wage differential which the higher produc- 
tion and delivery costs make an economic necessity. 

The rebuttal is almost as compact, and even easier 
reading* It goes like this: 

1. Granted that living costs are lower in the South, 
the advantage should run to those who do the living, 
that is, the workers, rather than to their employers. 

2* Granted that labor costs per unit of production are 
higher, the fact suggests that some southern plants are 
so placed as to be '*sub-marginal" and uneconomic, capa- 
ble of existing only by paying indecently low wages 
and, therefore, by President Roosevelt's recently an- 
nounced test, not worthy of continued existence, 

3. Granted that delivery costs are greater because of 
the necessity of reaching distant markets, the necessity 
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BIGGEST VALUE FOR YN^Wi DOLLAR f 




PONTIAC 

EIGHT 



WITH JLLL IT IS. . AND HAS . . AND DOES 



You get more for your money when you buy the big, eca- 
notrrical Pontiac Eight. Owners report 16 to 18 miles to the 
gallon of gas, * , * The records show you get more for your 
Pontiac when you come to sell it or trade it in» , . , And all the 
while youVe driving it, your Pontiac gives you everything! 



SEE IT — DRIVE IT— BEFORE YOU BUY ANY CAR 

ii'fwn vissfinff a PoNTiAC deater plfcfsc mnftiott N<ttwtt\t Busiucs.t 



und upt titt pridi at Ptinttac^ Mich. IltuM- 
tratt^d, tha Cahrtt4*'t^ LUt prire al Pimfiuc., 
AficA.f $80S. IFith bitmptrs, Mparc fire.»« meiat 
tint covfr*, iite facJt^, spring coven t fsndtr 
u-^h* ttmvtrri^iy trunk rat^k and evfrn whtvii 
$77,^ ttdditionisl, Paaiiiic ii a Centrat 
Mnton f Wuf* with Fhher Bui/iV* and fhher 
jVtf Draft I'cftfiYafiuB, 
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might cease to exist if, through higher wages, a larger 
purchasing power were developed in the South. 

Although these are the primary arguments and an- 
swers, there are secondary ones weighing in each of 
the different industries. Industries which employ mostly 
colored labor, for example, complain that such labor is 
not as productive as white. Protestij3g a reduction in 
the wage differential for machinery manufacturing 
workers from 17 cents an hour to five cents, the Hardie- 
Tyne Manufacturing Company of Birmingham, whoae 
unskilled workers are all colored, has argued before its 
code committee that "the lower productivity of the 
southern negro as compared with the white man is a 
fixed and demonstrable economic fact/* It submits the 
results of intelligence tests "administered by the War 
Department on 1,700,000 men and officers" during the 
World War to prove an inferior intelligence and effi- 
ciency in the colored worker. Whether this is true or 
not, the high wages imposed in the South under the 
various codes have undouhtedly resulted in a tendency 
to substitute white labor for colored whenever possible. 

More difltcult competition 

IN the coal industry, a special competitive circum* 
stance is that Alabama coal has to be washed, while 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia coals do not* About 
75 per cent of the washed coal used in the United States 
comes from Alabama, it is said. This means an extra 
item of labor cost. Another large item is the lack of 
mechanization. Coal veins in Alabama are rather lean 
and narrow, and are sloping rather than horizontal. To 
mechanize production from them is difficult. As a re* 
sultj it is claimed, the average miner produces only 
three and a half tons a day while the Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia miners produce five or six tons, Alabama 
operators declare additionally that they are more ex- 
posed than their competitors to the competition of so- 
called "lahorless" fuels, such as natural gas, oil and 
hydroelectricity, which require comparatively little 
human labor in their production. 

In the iron and steel industry, the inferior quality 
of the raw materials — ^iron ore and coal —is pointed out. 




Arc these Pennsylvania miners more efficient than southern miners? 
The South says heritage and natural conditions make them so 



Hugh Morrow, president of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Company, of Birmingham, told the code committee 
that the red ores of his district were considered good for 
nothing but the making of paint in the early days and 
that **for many years it was doubted in highly respected 
quarters whether a good quality of pig iron could ever 
be produced economically from the lean ores of the 
South, largely because of their geological formation, 
. . . It was no less a personage than Andrew Carnegie 
who, as late as 1888 or 1890, w^hile on a visit to the 
South, cast a gloom over the spirit and dreams of that 
section when he expressed the opinion that steel could 
not be produced from Alabama's raw materials," 

Proud of the manner in which the doubts have been 
dissolved and the problems surmounted, Mr. Morrow 
warns, nevertheless, that the geological disadvantages 
under which the pig iron and steel industries suffer in 
the South **entail a joint sacrifice on the part of labor, 
on the one hand, and capital on the other.** 

Because of the inferior quality of the ore and coal 
and the difficulty of extracting both from the earth, he 
estimates that the South requires twice as much human 
labor as the North in coal mining and three tunes as 
much in iron ore mining. 

In the textile industry, which was first to execute a 
code, southern mill men are complaining that the drastic 
reduction in wage differentials to which they submitted 
is turning the textile tide back to New England. 

'*The narrowing of wage differentials between north- 
ern and southern workers/' said John E. Edgerton, 
President of the Southern Industrial Council, at a recent 
conference, "has definitely changed the economic situ- 
ation in the textile industry, and we are already con- 
scious of the slowing down of mills in the South and 
the opening of mills in the North/' 

In this industry the comparative newness of the south- 
ern worker to the task and his **lack of a technical back- 
ground" are cited as extra circumstances, justifying 
the differential. 

*'Hand3 fresh from the hoe and the plow/* declares 
Donald Comer, one of the section's largest operators, 
**do not as easily or as quickly adjust themselves to the 
task as do those of people who for generations have 
been accustomed to machine work/' 
Mn Comer, who is looked upon in 
the South as an industrial statesman 
and a humanitarian, sees in the wage 
differentials a species of protective 
"tariff" for the still infant industries 
of his section, a temporaiy advan* 
tage given while these industries 
are being built to absorb an enor- 
mous farm labor surplus and to 
relieve elements of southern agricul- 
ture of "the starkest poverty to be 
found anywhere in the United States, 
outside of the New York slums," Low 
wages have been entirely necessary, 
he thinks, to develop the industries* 
It has been a stem proposition all 
the way, as he sees it : 

Cheap labor necessary 



**DENIED the benefit of tariff walls, 
our rural sections have had to de- 
pend upon other things to encourage 
the coming of industry. Exemption 
from taxes and the labor of men and 
women from washed-away hillside 
farms have been abused. Thank heav- 
{Contifiued on page liJ 
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Modernizing Price Practices 

By JAMES TRUE 



A STORY of the experience 
of a manufacturer who 
asked consumers' sugges- 
tions, not only as to what 
he should charge but as to 
how he should package 
and distribute 



Jf RICING continues to loom in- 
sistently in the foreground of busi- 
ness management. Although price 
trends are upward, manufacturers 
in many lines still believe them- 
selves to be largely at the mercy 
of their competitors; but the in- 
dications are that this belief is 
founded on faulty pricing policies. 

In the 90 per cent of industry 
under codes, wages cannot be 
made a means to lower prices ; but 
the temptation remains to reduce 
advertising, ' merchandising and 
other necessary costs to a mini- 
mum. How far reductions of the 
kind can be made without encour- 
aging further depression is a wide- 
spread problem, and industry's great- 
est need appears to be a practicable 
pricing policy that will enable in- 
dividual manufacturers to carry on 
at a profit. 

Early last year, McCormick & Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, radically changed 
their pricing policy. As a result, both 
volume and profits for the year 
showed a satisfactory increase. More 
workers were employed and wages 
were substantially raised. The morale 
of the entire organization was im- 
proved. 

In discussing the changed policy 
recently, C. P. McCormick, president 
of the company, explained that it was 
the incessant demand for lower and 
lower prices, due to the depression, 
that prompted his investigation of 
pricing, 

•*0f course," he said, "the pres- 
sure came from the distributors who 
handle our lines; but we knew that 
the demand was back*fire from the 
ceaseless endeavor of consumers to 
find lower prices and better values. 

"When we analyzed our one thou- 




This bottle^ designed to meet consumers' 
ideas, brought more sales. Cap eliminates 
broken corks^ wide base prevents upsetting 



sand items and usual methods of 
raannfacture we found that, by the 
use of improved methods of produc- 
tion we were able to effect decided 
economies which we have passed on 
to our trade, 

''Years ago when new items or an 
improved old product were put on the 
market, we decided that the item 
would retail for, say, 25 or 35 cents, 
and prices were then fixed accord- 
ingly. 

'Xarge gross profits were the first 
consideration. This policy was a relic 
of the prosperous old days, and, 
like many of the old policies, it is 
now obsolete. 

Gambling on profits 

'FREQUENTLY, under the old pol- 
icy, profits on individual products 
were generously long, and were con- 
sidered as insurance against losses 
on highly competitive staple lines 
and items. Obviously, manufacturers 
gambled somewhat on the outcome, 
on the average profit of their entire 
volume. And I am confident that 
some of the losses and failures of 



manufacturers in the past 
three years can be charged 
to gambling of that kind, 
because of its effect on 
quality, 

"This policy has been fol- 
lowed by a great many 
houses in the food industry, 
but it has broken down un- 
der the stress of the depres- 
sion, and I think it will be 
a long time before it is 
generally reestablished. Its 
failure is due to the educa- 
tion of the consumer. 

"Since 1929, the con- 
sumer has been comparing 
prices and qualities, and 
now knows more about real 
values of merchandise than 
ever before. The consumer 
is the manufacturer's final 
customer. If the customer 
wants our goods, distribu- 
tors will handle them. If 
not, no power will flow 
them through the channel 
of distribution/' 

The company conducts a 
special department for col- 
lecting data on what the 
consumer thinks about its 
goods. As a result, in the last few 
years, most of the McCormick pack- 
ages have been redesigned, labels 
have been changed, containers have 
been made more convenient to 
handle, and in all of this, as w^ell as 
in setting the price, the first and last 
question is: **What will the consumer 
think about it?" 

Of course, many items originate in 
the company's laboratory, and its 
artists design new packages; but the 
company cares little about what its 
specialists think. Several thousand 
consumers must approve the new 
idea before it goes into production. 
The way the pricing policy works 
out is illustrated by an item which 
was introduced about seven years 
ago by another manufacturer. At 
that time several others were experi- 
menting wilh similar products, and 
within a few months four or five 
competitive brands were on the mar- 
ket. One of these was produced by 
McCormick and Company, 

This new item was priced, not on 
a basis of cost, but according to 
its utility, novelty and appeal. All 
{Continued on page 72* 
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Circumstances Alter Trade 



By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 



Public opinion in America 
speaks a various language. What 
e people of the several states 
re thinking sets a pattern of 
conditions which trade and in-^ 
d us try must face when they 
undertake to do business in local 
communities. 

To the mercantile strategist 
the active influences which give 
character and feeling to local 
affairs constitute mental haz- 
ards. He knows that they are m 
decisive in determining the at- 
mosphere in which business risks 
are to be taken as the more solid fac- 
tors w^hich regularly get into the 
trade statistics. Political campaignSp 
issues before legislatures, municipal 
problems, tax troubles, convulsions 
of nature, social philosophies — all 
play modifying parts in the success 
or failure of business* How broad the 




scope and significance of these "in- 
tangibles" is suggested by the pres- 
ent panoramic view of public inter- 
est in the making. 

The question marks that once 
punctuated discussions of repeal are 
being transferred to liquor legisla- 
tion. Distribution is a riddle to w^hich 
Governor Wilson of Vermont asked 
the legislature in special session to 
fmd the answer. Local option license, 
state stores, or the saloon? New 
Hampshire amusement interests 
want liberalization.*' Sale of hard 
liquor in state stores and drug stores 
was favored by a commission, 15 to 
3. Dealers opposed the idea. Condi- 
lions ruling the sale of beer are more 
to their liking* 

Is New Hampshire thrifty orspend- 
thrifty? Two states of mind were be- 
fore the people. Huntley N. Spauld- 
ing, a former governor, saw an 
**alarming increase*' in the state 
debt, with ''borrowing at the rate of 



LOCAL weathervanes show 
the way of trade winds. Busi- 
ness must keep abreast of the 
public opinion in every sec- 
tion to steer itself through 
storms and f a vor ab le breezes. 
Mr. Willoughby here charts 
the prevailing local opin- 
ions as a guide to business 



more than $750,000 a month." Long 
time obligations outstanding he esti- 
mated at $15,500,000» with a total 
bonded indebtedness increased by 
$7,000,000 at the end of the fiscal 
year of Governor Winant put 

the state's total debt on June 30, 
1933^ at $13,586,000— "for every cent 
of which we have earmarked special 
funds for the payment of principal 
and interest/' 

And what about Governor Win- 
ant ? Governor three times, the pub- 
lic and the politicians alike are ask- 
ing who will succeed him and to what 
new political star he will hitch his 
wagon. Styles Bridges, of Concord, 
Republican, Public Service Commis- 
sioner, announced his candidacy. 

Does the electorate care who rep- 
resents it in office? Massachusetts 
provided something of an answer in 
the first test of its new primary law. 
Only 200,000 voters turned out to 
name delegates to the party conven- 
tions early in June, Of the registered 
voters in tow^ns and cities of greater 
Boston about five to 15 per cent went 
to the polls. The figures for Spring- 
field and Worcester were six per cent 
and seven per cent, respectively, 

Under the new plan the people 
choose the delegates. The delegates 
approve candidates. These candi- 
dates are named at the top of the 
ballots for the state primaries. The 
ballots tell what candidates are the 
party preferences. If four men are 
up for the same office, say, one name 
bears the party endorsement, but the 
voters may make their choice among 
the three others on the ballot. 

Aimed at **bossism/' the degree to 



which the new system will appeal 
to the voters is still debatable in 
view of the lightness of the first 
voting. Each ward and town is 
entitled to one delegate, and one 
additional delegate for each 
1,500 of its vote in excess of a 
prescribed minimum^ Offices to 
come before the conventions this 
year include a United States 
Senator, Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Secretary of State, 
Auditor, Treasurer, and At- 
torney General, Congressional 
districts continue to elect their 
representatives in the Congress. 

Do the people want to own public 
utilities as citizens or as stockhold- 
ers? 

Public interest in New York State, 
apart from Mayor LaGuardia*s tilts 
with Tammany, has centered largely 
In Governor Lehman's public utility 
"reform" bills. On April 24 he signed 
nine of the 11 measures proposed, 
declaring them to be "greatly in the 
public interest/' Previously the Gov- 
ernor had signed a bill for state con- 
trol over gas transmission lines. His 
eleventh proposal, requiring public 
letting of large utility construction 
contracts, still in committee. 

With indications that the Govemor^s 
program would go through, Water- 
town obtained a special law permit- 
ting it to buy the plant of the 
Niagara Hudson Company. Albany 
was considering a similar move* 

Among the purposes of the new 
laws are: 

To permit extension of existing 
village lighting systems; charge part 
of rate investigation costs against 
utility companies; charge all man- 




ner of filing fees against the com- 
panies; permit immediate temporary 
rate reductions to avoid court de- 
lays; require payment of unclaimed 
customers' deposits to the State 
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WILL TODAY'S EFFORTS 
BE USED TOMORROW 




ACME 

VISIBLE RECORD 
EQUIPMENT 



What will you USE tomorrow — to capitalize on what you 
did tnday? 

Will you depend upon memory to tell you — - 

what was efft:cted in calls made upon prospective customers, 
wh^ic customers should be called on tomorrow, 
what salesmen are making their quotas, 
what production promises were made, 
what stocks should be ordered, 
what ledger accounts should have attention. 

Records should be made of ever^ commercial activity, and used 
tomorrow for greater accomplishment* You don*t depend upon 
memory to tell you the daily changes in your bank account. 
Why not record other equally important activities which add 
to or take from earnings? 

Recording activities with Acme Visible Equipment means 
using recorded facts to accomplish progress. At the close of 
each day you know the status of Sales, Inventory^ Collections, 
Purchases, Employment — just as you know your bank balance. 
You don*t have to remember— your records tell you. 

This means business control— NEW PROFITS— GREATER 
PROHTS. 

Acme Visible Record Equipment Shows: 

1, How to help salesmen produce- 

2, How to promote selling of oH items, 

3, How to discover new business in your own records. 
4i How to effect closer coordinatioa of sales and 

production deparmients* 
5. How to insure keeping delivery promises* wirh 

customers. 
6« How to speed collections. 

Business executives the world over have effected these accom- 
plishments with the aid of Acme Visible Record Equipn^ent, 

Inquiry Vronx V.xeciitive:& Intuited 

The new Acme Catalog — illustrated — shows the latest methods 
of recording activities with Acme Visible Record Equipment, 
Mailed upon request. 

NEW LOW PRICES, Acme Visible Listing Equipment as 
low as 2 cents per name; Acme Visible Card Equipment as low 
as 3 cents per name. 

ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY. > . 2 Mkhtgan Ave., Chko0O, IIL 

, . 

ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 2 S. Michigan Av«., Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen; Send me the new Acme Catalog, ^'^'^ 



Numc-.-^-^ ,^ ^ , 

Ojrnfwiay , T*f ^ - 

Atidrctt . , ^ _ . . 



1 am InterrntAi iiv. . ,Rjptcurd?f, 

C If iritCfei*TeJ iri fieiv price list, chct:k here. 



WorId*s Largest Exclusive Manu/acturer of Visible Eqiiifjment 

\\'Ui'\\ wrtfinff (o Achaf. Caup i^iSTEJtf Cghpany pica^e mrntton Xati&n's Busimsi 
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Heirlooms are Poor 
Timekeepers 




- - . . And so are wom*out watchmen's clocks. 
Accurate tJinekeeptng becomes more doubtfuf 
. . , . th« record is open to question .... and 
repairs are rriorc recurrent and eitpeaslve .... 
as time goes on. 

Watch service is too frequently a routine 
item In many pidnts. Untif «n emergency arises^ 
too little senous attention is given to the value 
oi absolute accuracy in the records of ejch 
night's routidi. Supposing fire breaks out to- 
night - - . . supposifig a water main bredb . , , • 
supposing any one of a number of emerf encies 
that threaten the operation of your plant, 
should occur tonight — are you sure that your 
watchman h making his rounds-^ properly 
checked by modem, accurate equipment? 

Inspect your watchmen's docks today. Re- 
place the worn-out clocks with current mode is 
from the Detex line. Detex Watchclocks arc 
equipped with reliable movements, especially 
designed for severe watch service. Each is en- 
closed In a tamper-proof cdse. Each furnishes 
an unalterable record of your watchmen's 
rounds that tells you they are making regular 
station registers while your plant i^ idle. 

If you are not familiar with the latest Detex 
models, we wiH gtadly furnish complete infor* 
mat ion on request. 



W look for the riC4rcst DcUx Dc#lef in llie Sli- 
ced lectton g| your locdl telephcine: directory Ufidcr 
"WdtcHttien'» Timt Clocki/' Re|:trctcrit4tivcE jrt 
locdted i f\a\\ princidat C^tici. Com j^letc inrorm«tJon on 
rcgyesl. Approved by ihe UndcrwHtcrs" Lab oral orlci« 
inci «ndl the Factory Mutudk IdbowMoty. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

4153 Rjvcniwsod Ay«.. Cl^ic4go< 111 S^fltach St< Botton 
eO V«ick St. N, y. Room 600, 116 Mariettd St , Atl jnn 
^^^^^^^^^^ tiB^ 



WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

NEWMAN * ICO * AiERT * PATROL 

H7ii'« wrilinff ptfoir mtnthn S'atimt^s Butinru 



Treasury ; and to establish slate con- 
trol over holding companies and over 
contracts with "affiliated interest.*' 
Revelation by the Federal Trade 
Comrpission of a six-y earmold corres- 
pondence between State Senator 
Thayer and officers of the Associated 
Gas & Electric Company inspired 
sensational inferences and provided 
a powerful fillip to legislative action 
on the Governor's utility program, 

"Whose little waterway are you?'* 
Buffalo citizens have been asking for 
20 years. The city heaved a figurative 
sigh of sat iaf act ion when the legisla- 
ture passed the Wojtkowiak-Bern- 
hardt bills giving title to a section 
of the old Erie Canal parallel to the 
municipal waterfront. The canal is 
! to be filled* then the new land is to 
go to the New York Central in ex- 
change for its right of way through 
Centennial Park. Reciprocal benefits 
are seen. 

Jersey men are learning about 
their schools. A citizen*s committee 
is studying the recommendation of 
the New Jersey School Survey Com- 
mission with a view to supporting 
them in legislative form. The levies 
for school expenditures, by one esti- 
mate, decreased 19.4 per cent from 
the figure for the school year 1932- 

1933 to the school year 1933-1934, 
Inequality in distributing the tax 
burden is charged, and the alleged 
variation in the quality of public 
school instruction is also a matter 
of concern* The rise of the junior col- 
lege is a new element in the educa- 
tional situation. Begun under fed* 
eral support to help unemployed 
teachers^ the emergency character 
of the junior colleges defines a ques- 

I tion of future support as welt as 
their place in education. 

Making better farmers 

LIKE his brethren elsewhere, the 
New Jersey farmer is making out a 
' case for relief. Low prices, mounting 
j taxes, rising costs are high notes in 
his refrain. Enrollment in the State 
College of Agriculture is breaking 
records — 172 in undergraduate 
courses, 60 in graduate courses. 
State authorities want the city dwell- 
er to see the hard realities in the 
"back to the farm" ideas. If he is de- 
termined to take a chance with na- 
ture, information on gardening, de- 
sirable vegetables, fertilizers, culti- 
vation^ and crop storage is free* 

Pittsburgh business men have 
joined in a mass attack on the city's 
complicated financial problem* A def- 
icit of about $5*000,000 has been ac- 
cumulated, not because of any basic 
unsoundness* but owing to difficulty 
of tax collections. The budget for 

1934 was not balanced by the outgo- 



ing council. When the new council 
and the city's first Democratic mayor 
in 25 years took office, they inherited 
a deficit of about $3*000*000. Despite 
the iong-standing deficit, tax rates 
have been reduced from the peak 
levels of 1930, last year's land tax 
dropping 2,4 mills, and buildings* 
1,2 mills. Land millage is twice the 
building rate in Pittsburgh. 

Eighty business corporations are 
represented in the Efficiency and 
Economy Commission formed by the 
western Pennsylvania branch of the 
National Economy League by request 
of Mayor William N, McNair and the 
council members. The constituent 
business concerns are providing ex- 
perts from their staffs to aid the 
commission* The man who helped 




show Baltimore the way out of a def- 
icit in 1933, Maj. Ezra B. Whitman, 
now in business in Pittsburgh* heads 
the new commission, and Henry J. 
Horn, executive secretary of the 
Baltimore Plan, is also helping. 

Virginians are taking stock of pub- 
lie morals. What to do about slot 
machines and other forms of 
gambling? With Uiese riddles in the 
air* Senator Byrd accused distillers 
of trying to buy political influence — 
for one thing, he said, they offered 
his secretary $10,000 to represent 
them* Several Baptist organizations 
declared they would dismiss mem- 
bers if they took jobs under the 
Alcohol Beverage Control Board. 
Former Governor Pollard, a Baptist 
himself and "dry," took issue with 
this attempt at censorship. 

For its part, the legislature went 
strongly liberal* A system of state 
liquor dispensaries was voted after 
the old prohibition laws were dis- 
carded. Professional boxing and 
wrestling came into their own. Legal- 
ization of betting on horse racing 
was narrowly defeated, and pleas for 
Sunday baseball found sympathetic 
though minority ears* 

What does modern housing do to 
older rentals and values? 

The $2,100,000 PWA housing proj- 
ect for Atlanta negroes will provide 
an answer. The project requires 800,- 
000 square feet in 134 parcels of 
land. Title will be acquired through 
court procedure. Real estate men are 
wondering about the effect on houses 
now rented to negroes. One view is 
that the campaign will invite im- 
provement of defective shelter* 

Planks of the platforms declared 
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As Sterlingis 
to Silver.. 

**c^o is the name "Layne" to pumps 
and well water systems. It guarantees 
fine craftsmanship , , • fine design . . . 
fine materials. But 50 years of service 
to the world's industries and munici- 
palities has taught them that Layne 
means far more* It has taught them 
that no matter what the conditions, 
Layne always means , . • more water 
. * . less cost . • • longer life. New and 
interesting bulletins are yours for the 
asking. Address Layne & B owler, 
Incorporated^ Department 
General Offices^ Memphis, Tennessee, 



WORLD'S 
L A RG EST 
WATER 
DEVELOPERS: 





LAYNE PUMPS 

• AND WELL WATEFL SYSTEA^S • 



ii'hrn tvrifiuff ta J^AMiE Sl Howt^ER pkajcr tufUthn Shttioij's PHiMTfj,! 
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REGARDING 

SALARY 
INCREASES 



IT is a plain Tact that today mo»t business 
men are living oa reduced incomes. But 
not all of them arc going to stay there. Now 
that business is beginning doJimtdy lo pick 
up, the men with the necessary knowledge 
of business arc already starting to forge 
ahead. 

What mufit & man knowi what must he do 
to better his position in times like these? 

The Alexajider Hamilton Institute pro- 
vides a definite plan for your progress in this 
period of business recovery . , , a sound train- 
ing for executive responsibility in alt depart- 
ments of business* It offers you an up-to-lhe- 
minute method, aimed to meet business con^ 
ditions a$ you find them in 1934, 

The first step toward 
increased earnings 

The first step toward a belter salary, toward 
greater personal progress, is to send for a book 
entitled **What a Business Man Must Know 
Today/* Thia Is a boi>k written in complete 
understanding of the daily problems that arc 
facing you now, that may be holding you 
back from faster progress, increased salary. 
You will go through this book at once from 
cover to cover because it is interesting read- 
ing, because it is practical and helpful and 
sympathetic. It will give you an eniirely new 
vision of what you can accomplish in this 
new business world with adequate training- 
It will tell you how to go about taking ad- 
vantage of present opportunities. 

Send the coupon now* You will receive a 
copy without cost or obligation. 

Alexander Hamilton 
Institute I 




To ihe Aktmnder Hprnilton !ei*titutt. 
741* A4tor PUcc, New York, N. 
Send oie **Whftt a Buiincii Mmn 



Muii KiiQw T<id*y,*' wbich I may keep without 

Name Aie 

Adctreat 



Buiineit PoiJiion 

nr. /Mil ticast tfu^nriutt Xatum\ 8usmf$s 



in Alabama's three-man Demoeratic 
primary for the governorship cast 
significant shadows of issues which 
are likely to define the congressional 
campaigns in the autumn. Former 
Governor Bibb Graves, Maj, Frank 
Dixon and Judge Leon McCord made 
the race, with a run-off required for 
the first two. Voters looked over 
their records as Roosevelt support- 
ers, as defenders of *'the forgotten 
man/' as enemies of big business, 
and their war services. Acute prob- 
lems faced by the state originate in 
the financial collapse of the school 
system and the severe pressure of 
state debt. How to accomplish re- 
tirement and keep major activities 
going without adding to the burden 
of the taxpayers is a situation in it- 
self. Major accents in the primary 
campaign accompanied public dis- 
cussion of the short ballot, consolida- 
tion of county governments, reap- 
portionment of legislative represen- 
tation according lo population, in- 
dustrial commissaries, the child la- 
bor amendment, automobile license 
charges, and utility regulation. 

Shall cotton stay on the throne of 
mid-South agriculture? Under the 
existing system, cotton has been the 
bank roll for the planter — it has had 
to pay for food and feed in distant 
markets. The seeds of a broad diver- 
sification are planted in the Admin- 
istration's crop control program. 
With the Federal Government pay- 
ing for cotton acreage reduction, the 
farmer for the first time sees his way 
clear to diversify his products with- 
out bearing the burden himselL 

The Government pays him rent for 
his acres. He must agree not to plant 
them in cotton, in hay, in corn — be 
must not use them for a product to 
be marketed for cash. He can use 
them for anything to be used for his 
stock and, on the rented land, he can 
grow vegetables for his tenants and 
his family. Prophets profess to see a 
new independence for the farmer and 
his tenants with a self-sufficiency of 
living that goes back to the pre-Civil 
War days plantation economy. Land 
reclamation and large-scale sheep 
raising are in prospect with the ap- 
plication of the live-at-home idea. 

Does the NRA signify dictatorship 
or democracy? Illinois is of several 




minda after debating Governor Horn- 
er's measure for state enforcement 
of the codes, upheld in the lower 
house by a straight party vote, 67 



to 50. Republicans see campaign am- 
munition in the idea. Business inter- 
ests talked plainly in opposition, 
notably the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers Association, and the Illinois Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers Association* 
Dry sentiment is still alive in Illi- 
nois, Five Chicago suburbs have told 
John Barleycorn '*no" by decisive 
votes. The feeling seems to center on 
the "disguised saloon." Evanston, 
home of Northwestern University 
and W. C, T, U. headquarters, barred 
the tavern and liquor shop by three 
to one. Oak Park, "the biggest village 
in the world,'* population 63,000 
plumped five to one against liquor; 
Winnelka, priding itself as a model 
village, delivered a ten to one wallop. 




To warm up an old refrain, '*Who*s 
afraid of the big, bad wolf?" Not 
Michigan trappers and hunters who 
benefited under the state bounty pay- 
ments. Abuses of the system, it is 
charged, included even the breeding 
of wolves to be turned in for blood 
money. Since 1929 the State Conser- 
vation Commission has had the co- 
operation of the United States Bi- 
ological Survey^ the state law having 
been repealed in 1921, when the state 
paid $312,346 in bounties for the kill- 
ing of predatory animals. A state 
trapper system was then tried. Politi- 
cians got control. Wolves and coyotes 
increased. Sheep and cattle ranchers 
were outraged by the losses of stock. 
The alliance with the Federal Gov- 
ernment was the state's answer. 
Political patronage is a continuing 
issue, with the big ranchers support- 
ing H. P. Williams, the Government's 
man on the job. 

What lo do about wheat and what 
to do about deaf children has made 
Kansas think and talk. Farmers who 
borrowed from Uncle Sam to buy 
their seed wheat admit that the Gov- 
ernment has a first lien on the crop, 
but they want hail insurance which 
also means a lien on the crop. The 
Government is not inclined to release 
its mortgage, and the clemency of 
nature looks to be the farmers' most 
hopeful security. 

"Why should deaf boys and girls 
have to go to the city to earn a liveli- 
hood?*' asks H* J, Menzemer, super- 
intendent of the State School for the 
Deaf at Oiathe. His idea is to teach 
them farming and dairying, using a 
160-acre tract that is near the insti- 
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tution. If the idea takes hold» he 
would try to interest the state and 
national governments in the pur- 
chase of additional land. Smalt farms 
would b« made available on eaay 
terms to the studenii^ after they were 
trained. Colonies of their own kind 
would then be in view, with perhaps 
a eomm unity center. The greatest 
hurdle Dr, Menzemer sees is the par- 
ents- — they do not want to think of 
their children as handicapped. 

Shall convict man-power substi- 
tute for mule-power? '*Yes** and "no" 
said Arkansas. Governor FutrelTs 
negative was decisive. Tlie experi- 
ment of hitching convicts in teams 
of six men to cotton planters was 
summarily stopped. Mules are scarce 
in the cotton lands. Power for pulling 
the planters became an acute prob- 
lem. The superintendent of the state 
penal institution heard from one of 
his charges that inmates of the re- 
formatory were used as motive pow- 
er. That gave him the idea. He tovk 




the ''hard labor'' commitment at its 
face value. A newspaper printed the 
story. Public sentiment was stirred 
to protest. An investigation was 
made at the Governor's behest. The 
inquisitors found no undue hardship. 
The men were not pulling a plow, but 
a device weighing less than 100 
pounds. Just the same, the Governor 
put his foot down. 

Do two and two really make four, 
or is the correct answer somewhere 
between three and five? The higher 
mathematics of AAA crop reduc- 
tion programs have stood Corn Belt 
farmers on their collective head. The 
idea of a blanket contract provides 
its own argument for acceptance 
when compared to the individual 
complexities of the separate pro- 
grams related to corn, hogs, and 
wheat; the rising riddles of dairy 
cows and milk; and the looming 
quotas for beef cattle. As if these 
indicated intricacies were not enough, 
the farmer hears that rye» barley, 
flax^ and grain sorghums have been 
made basic commodities. 

Making an agreement with Uncle 
Sam and living up to it looks simple 
enough* But it turns out that the old 
gentleman has a rather devious mind. 
Fixing the productivity of land with- 
drawn from cultivation and then de- 
termining exactly the number of pro- 
da cing acres for each crop with re- 
gard to county quotas means a deal 




WHENM 



I KHOW WHER[ YOURL 




When you find rhat your operations today coincide with budgets and 
estimares set up at the close of the last period, you are sure that 
your future financial position, similarly forecasted, will prove 
equally gratifying. You are fearless , . , you step right along. 

But this type of management requires an accounting system that 
gives figures . , . figures of today's business, today , , . compared and 
analyzed in relation to all current factors as well as with past esti- 
mates. Such figure reports are the basis of modern management 

Over-costly? No, not with Powers Punched Card Accounting, You 
can save money in routine accounting and get your control figures 
as an unpaid*for by-product* Send for the booklet "Marshalling 
Facts For Management/' Write for this booklet today. 



POWERS |i 

(PUNCHED CARD) ^ 



ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

ANOTHER PRODUCT OF REMINGTON RAND 



Wkttt writing to R^utNCTON Ra?<p, Ikc, pledH' mi'tttum Xcitujtt's Busi'nu'iS 




For all its wetness, water con explode 
like gunpowder. Il has been calculated 
that a cubic loot of water, when heated 
to produce steam under 60 to 70 pounds 
pressure^ contains about the same 
amount of energy as a pound of pow* 
der. Much of that energy con be transformed, in a twinkling* into a 
destructive force capable of spreading ruin in all directions. 
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of head and leg work for the farmer. 
Whatever his anguish of spirit, there 
are millions in it. The hog raiser, for 
one» feels he ought to be getting more 
money. Land rentals and hog benefits 
were expected to reach high tide in 
June, The total for Iowa alone is 
estimated at $75,000,000 of which 
$32,000,000 was to be paid in the 
spring and early summer. 

Do hard times change the intent 
of the law? Yes, said Governor Mur- 
ray of Oklahoma in sending National 
Guardsmen to 11 counties to prevent 
the sale of tax delinquent properties. 
Possession of houses and farms by 
the people, he ruled, outweighs any 
loss of tax revenue to the counties. 



• Consider that modern boilers 
contain tons of water; that cm op- 
erating pressure of 200 pounds per 
square inch is common and 600 or 
even 1400 pounds is attained in 
some instances; that it is not so 
much the energy in the steam, as 
that contained in the vi^ater, that 
does damage in an explosion. 
Then you can see thai mcuiy a fac- 
tory is built around a big gun, and 
many a man and woman spends 
eight or more hours a day beside 
and over such a piece of industrial 
armaments The peril is great, be- 
cause this gim cannot be aimed. 
When accident, or carelessness, or 
some tmexpected delect suddenly 
releases the energy of this high- 
explosive water, the gun itself 
explodes, and decrth and destruc- 
tion is wrought, near as well as far< 



• You may have seen photographs 
of such a disaster. Few men have 
lived through one. Every plant 
owner and manager fears such an 
occurrence and wishes to avoid it 
if possible. So do wei and there- 
fore we make it a practice to in- 
spect frequently everything w© 
insure. Through 68 years of con- 
stant experience we have learned 
where to look for danger signs, and 
how to find them often when they 
are invisible to the naked eye- 

# Today some of the country's 
greatest companies insist on Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler policies; not be* 
cause they cannot afford to carry 
their own insurance, but because 
they feel there is less likelihood of 
accident to the turbines^ motors* 
boilers, and other power equip- 
ment which we inspect. 



Wfi Bell in&uTance only, though our mutual interest is in accident proven* 
tion as well oa in accident compensation. Vout agent can obtain Hartford 
Steam Boiler policies ior your covering direct and 
indirect losses due to accidents to: boilers and 
other pressure apparatus, including refrigeration 
equipment; engines^ including £tywBeet«r turbines; 
motors; generators* 



THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 

HARTFORP - CONNfCTtCUT 

H'krn writmff ic Hastfosd Steam Boti^SM pkasr imutu/fi Xaiii>n'i Bu4inm 




More taxes needed 

UNDER the law, county treasurers 
collect ad valorem taxes for county, 
city, and school districts. These taxes 
become delinquent after May 1 of the 
year next after the tax year. Del in* 
quency carries a penalty of 12 per 
cenL Sales to satisfy the taxes are 
usually held in the autumn. The orig- 
inal owner is given two years in 
which to redeem the property from 
the person who buys it in. The form- 
er owner has two years to reclaim it. 

How and where to get more tax 
money, and what to do about liquor 
control are major questions before 
New Mexico's legislature* The need 
for additional revenue issues from 
the situation of the schools, and more 
directly, perhaps, from the new con- 
stitutional amendment limiting taxes 
on tangible property to 20 mills, a 
provision which has brought a $3,- 
000,000 shrinkage in the state's rev- 
enues. If this slump cannot be made 
up. the schools can stay open only 
four months of the year 1934-1935. 

The Governor*s solution is a tax 
on trade and industry. It would range 
from one-eighth of one per cent to 
two per cent of gross receipts. Fail- 
ing the passage of this proposal, a 
deluge of nuisance taxes, or possibly 
a state lottery, are predicted. 

Critics of the statute coverijig the 
sale of liquor say it is unworkable. 
They say it has not prevented the 
return of the saloon or increased 
revenue. They contend that bootleg- 
ging is on the rise, and that public 
exposure of a durable "property'' 
sandwich does not make restaurants 
of bar*rooms. Remedial proposals are 
put forward in number and variety- 
An idea for a state dispensary sys- 
tem has won support* It would create 
a state liquor board to operate liquor 
stores, fix prices, and license outlets 
such as drug stores and hotels. 
Public drinking would be banned. 
Through application to the board, by 
a father, mother, sister, brother, hus- 
band, wlfe» or ward, district attor- 
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neys could be authorized to forbid 
sale of Uquor to an alleged addict. 

Is a private clinic, treating thou- 
sands of patients a moiith for a $2 
fee, contrary to professional ethics? 
Is it socialized medicine? Calif orni- 
ans are pondering those questions* 

Two doctors, H. Clifford Loos and 
Donald E. Ross, in 1929 established 
a medical center in a five-story build- 
mg. With their staff they are known 
as the Ross-Loos group. They employ 
55 physicians, 110 other attendants, 
operate ambulances, and provide 
medical service in 20 suburban com- 
munities. The fee is $2 a month re- 
gardless of the size of the family. 
The group now has about 15,000 sub- 
scribers, with the total responsibility 
amounting to 50,000 persons. 

The subscribers include the Los 
Angeles Department of Power and 
Water, 2,250 ; public school teachers, 
2,900; county employees, 1,375; fire- 
men, 1,075; policemen, 1,750; and 
Los Angeles city employees, 1,200* 
Also included are public employees 
in other cities in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, and members of university facul- 
ties. 

Claimed '^unprofessional'^ 

PRIVATE practitioners viewed the 
expansion of the medical group as a 
threat to their own professional ex- 
istence. The County Medical Associ- 
ation invoked a section of the medical 
code which declares it unprofessional 
for a physician to ''dispose of his ser- 
vices under conditions which inter- 
fere with reasonable competition 
among physicians of a community;" 

Charges of fee-splitting, advertis- 
ing and solicitation were made 
against Doctors Ross and Loos, They 
denied the charges. They were dis- 
missed from the association. No 
question of license is involved* The 
doctors have retained counsel and 
say they will carry the case to the 
American Medical Association if nec- 
essary* 

Hard liquor will be sold in Califor- 
nia hotels and restaurants if pro- 
ponents of an ^'initiative*' measure 
carry their will in the balloting next 
autumn. On the same ballots temper- 
ance groups will try to put through 
a local option amendment. 

Do tools and seed make a garden- 
er? Not necessarily, is the answer 
from Los Angeles, Although employ- 
ment showed a 30 per cent gain in 
April, the withdrawal of government 
relief agencies has put local relief 
under severe pressure. The idea of a 
miniature ''back-to-the-land*' move- 
ment was tried out by the county 
superintendent of charities. Early re- 
ports indicate that, despite exposure 
of several dependent families to the 
experiment, it did not take well. 
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y^fc S AN EXAMPLE of Eighteenth 
X'^K. Century art and craftsman* 
ship, the Adam style cooler is a 
worthy museum piece^ but it would 
be worthless as a model for a Twen- 
tieth Century electric wiitcr cooler. 
Twentieth Century products de- 
mund Twentieth Century designs 
and materials. Both must lend tliem- 
selvcs to quantity production by 
machines. In thousands of instances 
this problem is being met through 
the use of Bakclite Materials, In the 
case of tlie electric water cooler, the 
paneling of the cabinet is of Bakelite 
Laminated, a material iliat is light 
iu weight, hard, very strong, resis- 
tant to moisture, oils and most chem- 
icals. It is available \\\ black and in 
many colors, and its high lustre fin- 
ish is lasting. 

Bak elite Laminated is but one of 
many Bakclite Materials, There also 

B AKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Ave,, New York , , , 43 East Qhid St., Cliic^igu 
BAKEUTE CURFORATION OF CANADA, LTD,, i^^^ Duffcnn Street, Toronto 



are numerous types of thermal plas- 
ticSf transparent materials in a wide 
range of colors and tints, technical 
varnishes, enamels and cements, syn- 
thetic resins for air drying paints 
and varnishes, flexible resinoids ri>r 
treating and moisture -proofing fab- 
rics, and a number of otliers. There 
is an opportunity to use one or mure 
of these materials to advantage in 
almost arjy product. 

Our new editions of 1 L,''BakeHte 
Laminated," and iM, "Bakelite 
Molded" contain interesting illus- 
trated descriptions of Bakelite Ma- 
terials and their uses, and may suggest 
opportunities for you tu use tliem 
in your own products. Your request 
will bring copies by return mail, 

if 

Phvto^aphi shew ISth CentUTf Adam slyit Wirn 
i'.fii'ltr {Ctnirttiy MfJratiitliUiu Museum i>j Art) and 
Wiiiiitghvmt WuUr Cifukr fitiUhed in Micarta^ 



BAKELITE 




Whru neritiija f,j Hakklite CoRPOWATtDN plfase ttwiituin Xittson't Bnahif^s 
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PLANT AND 
EMPLOYEES... 

BOTH SAFE! 




Cyclone Fence is your 
TROUBLE STOPPER! 



careiisflii trrfipaiiHcrii, fimionu] injury liabtlt^ 

unirii)Kirlatit IrtuiKlci^ itrilit llirv huppi^fl to 
iifi anil firiiJ lluit tint* at llinik liun cuf^t hh 
rntirt* than u t lVt *L< JNK /Vo/irm- i*r(H*ttioH 
FENCE. 

An flceurulr c*iiiriiiiir or a cutulrj^ rfin* 
tuiniui; eornjiltMr iitforiiialjuii cijm'«'i'niri|; 
ttic' high ijiKility matcriiila aod tlir nupedor 
f«*atnri*§ (if tijt* mi*fl et'ontJifiipiif (Srfoni^ 
I'Vnrt* frir ymir jirojifrlv will hr funiialird 
on riM|ijri«t. In fur mat inn will he fnr- 

niffheiJ ri*g«rding Cyclonr*!* 17 rears of 
experimci* in n living alt kin^h of fence 
[>r«tilf^nii*, line J lin^ rxrrplioniiUy fiili?ifur|**ry 
ritiitjhfi of our tmu rrvvtUm i-r*'H>*, % rili* fur 
cainliii; luday. AiJiln^tNi DegiL S,H, 

(yclone pence 

Cyclone Fence Company 

Qmnwr*! Offkwtt WflukefKn* Illinnis 
B&AHCHZS IN FRIHCIPAL CITIES 

Stand&rd Fence Company 
O iLkljuiil , Cai. 

hut fi Hi'r mtiitt t rduiintu l> j 
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Why Fear Cotton Crop Control 



f Continued from page 27} 
l^ive them machinery under which , 
I'olleclively, the supply could be 
brought under controL Moat farmers 
were wilHng to reduce their produc- 
tion if assured that all the others 
would do m in the same proportion. 
The sentiment of the cotton farmers 
in favor of a compulsory control bill 
was so nearly unanimous that only 
five members of the House in the 
entire Cotton Belt from North Caro- 
I lina to California voted againBt the 
bill. 

Only two Senators from the real 
I cotton-growing states voted against 
' it. They were from border states and, 
I believe, recognized that an over- 
whelming majority of their cotton- 
I growing constituents favored the 
I bill. They opposed it on other 
frrounds. 

A clamor has been set up that this 
is unjustifiable regimentation. What 
about industry under the code siys- 
tem? When a business is put under a 
code» whether by the will of a major- 

; ity in that business or by the Gov- 
ernment, every person engaged in 

I that business is subject to the terms 
of the code. When the automobile 

I code was adopted Henry Ford pro- 

I tested and refused to sign it. He 
"stood upon his right of personal 
liberty'* — so eloquently portrayed by 
some of our orators. It is well known, 
however, that, although not in sym- 
pathy with the code, Mr, Ford liter- 
ally complied with all its require- 
ments. He was obliged to do so to 
avoid prosecution. We heard of no 
statesmen or editorial writers de- 
fending Mr. Ford's right to defy and 
ignore the code. 

Limiting the textile industry 

IN THE cotton textile industry the 
code reduced and limited the hours 
of operation and the number of spin- 
dles that could be operated. In short, 
that code almost automatically lim- 
ited the number of units of .produc- 
tion. 

We have heard no eloquent ap- 
peals in behalf of those who did 
not choose to cooperate under that 
code. We have heard little about 
regimentation and socialism. 

In the ice-making business, a new 
plant cannot be established anywhere 
without the consent of the Admin- 
istrator. Production control of a 
necessity ! 

Many other illustralions could be 
given, such as the proration of oil 
quotas, but these are units of in- 



dustry and not of agriculture. What 
a difference that makes lo many 
people who never added anything to 
our wealth! 

The Bankhead Cotton Control Bill 
extends to the cotton producers the 
principles of the NRA code. No new 
'* revolutionary*' or socialistic pro* 
gram is involved. The law is not the 
result of any activities by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The de- 
mand for it came up from the cotton 
rows, and it was passed in the face 
of expressed reluctance by Secretary 
Wallace* 

It was intended not solely to curb 
and bring into line the chisetlers 
but also to protect the cooperative 
farmers from each other in the mat- 
ter of overproduction which they 
knew would result f rom an acreage j 
plan alone. Its machinery affords 
them self-government in their own 
business, g 

Two-thirds must approve law 

IF THE law remains in effect next 
year it will be because two- thirds of 
the producers have expre.«ised them- 
selves in favor of its continuance. 

The law gives to 2,000,000 pro- 
ducers machinery under which they 1 
can regulate and control the market- 
ing of cotton just as the stockholders 
have the power by vote to control 
A he sales management of a steel cor- 
poration. A new principle as applied 
to agriculture? Yes, but a long need- 
ed one! And I favor its continuance 
as a permanent policy for the cotton 
producers. 

As the production line on a graph 
showing annual cotton production 
for 40 years moves up and down each 
year we find that the price line moves 
in an almost exactly opposite direc* " 
lion. When the farmer plants his col- 
ton he can have no idea about what 
he will get for it when he takes it to 
market, because he does not know 
how much cotton all the farmers will 
produce. 

His credit facilities are impaired 
because his merchant or banker 
does not know whether a bale of 
cotton, when har\'ested, will bring six 
cents a pound or 25 cents. If the line 
of production on the graph could be 
straightened out, the price line would 
automatically straighten out with it. 
The price of cotton would be stabil- 
ized at a place where it properly be- 
longs in the general price level of 
commodities. 

The principle involved is not es- 
sentially one of personal liberty* The 
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real issue involved is the application 
of the age-old law that one should not 
use his own property to the injuty of 
others. 

An overwhelming majority of cot- 
ton producers have protested agaJnst 
that practice and invoked protection 
against unfair practice in interstate 
and foreign commerce. The Anti- 
trust Law penalizes unfair sales com- 
petition in interstate commerce. Has 
personal liberty disappeared? 

I observe that the practice of 
"closed shops/* whether union or I 
non-union labor is involved, while 
compulsory on the minority, is not 
denounced as destructive of personal 
liberty. 

Is it better to insist on the per- 
sonal liberty and inalienable right 
to walk the streets without interfer- 
ence or to submit to traffic regula- 
tions for the general welfare? 

The American Indians declined to 
submit to the established order of 
society and civilization. They could 
not understand that the general wel- 
fare of an advancing people required 
acquiescence in social^ political and 
economic organization controlled by 
the majority for the good of all. We 
have highly developed Anglo-Saxon 
intellectuals who entertain the In- 
dian philosophy when individualism 
is involved. 

Foreign increases unlikely 

THERE is no cause for alarm based 
upon suggestions by those ignorant 
on the subject that the reduction of 
our abnormal surplus will stimulate 
production of cotton in foreign coun- 
tries. The fact is that, since 1925, 
there has been no material increase 
in production in any country except 
Russia. The area with suitable soil 
and climatic conditions adaptable to 
the production of cotton has been 
largely explored everywhere. We 
have a grade and staple of cotton 
which has little competition from 
other countries. Our chief exporting 
competitors are Egypt and India. 
Egypt raises a long staple cotton 
and India an inferior grade of cotton. 
If other countries had the means of 
increasing cotton production they 
would not attempt it merely because 
of our temporary program for reduc- 
ing our surplus. They know that, 
when that plan has been accom- 
plished, we will go back to the nor- 
mal production of 14 to 15 million 
bales a year. 

L-et me point out that cotton has 
heretofore led this country out of its 
depressions* The people in the Cotton 
Belt know how to handle their own 
situation. If abstract theorists and 
extreme individualists and hostile 
politicians will let us alone we will 
work out our own salvation. 




bums in 



this TRUTH... 

—every business has TWO 
SIDES . . . BOTH are equally 
important to its existence! 



• ONE StDE OF A BUSINESS Buifdmgs, machinery, 
equipment and $tock CAN be reploced by an adequote 
insurance award. 

• THE OTHER SIDE ... Customers, orders, contracts, 
records, fixed charges, good wiil, etc, , , . oil the fhings 
on which the continuity of a business depends, moy be 
LOST when Fire strikes. 

The fact that 43% of all business houses and industrial 
plants that burn, fail to resume business, drives home 
the necessity of protecting BOTH SIDES of a business 
agoinst fire loss. 

During the last ten years, subscribers to A. D.L Fire Pro- 
tection Services hove received 99-96/1 00?o immunity 
agoinst fire loss to BOTH SIDES OF THEIR BUSINESS. 

Regardless of insurance or the type of building you 
occupy, or whether you rely upon an automatic sprinkler 
system or a wotchmon, you need A.D.T. Services to 
safeguard BOTH SIDES OF YOUR BUSINESS yoi/r 
tongible ond intoTrgible assets. 




ADEQUATE 
INSURANCE 
PLUS A.D. T. 
PROTECTION 

is Ihe only reliable 
combinalion. U will 
pqy you 10 inveiM^ 
gore A. D. T. Fire 
Proteclion Semces^^i, 
Theyore inexpenitive 
, . . ond of len effect 
siyrbstonliol econo- 
mies.. . Descri pMve 
titerofu re gladly tent 
withour o^JigoMon. 



COMTROUEO COMPANIES Of 

AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO, 

155 SIXTH AVENUE N£W YORK, N. Y. 

Offices irr oti princlpat cities In the U, S. 

PROTECTION 
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COUSTI -r ELOTEX 

is a 



Corrects 
Avoidable 

Waste 
in Offices 
and Factories 

This is a good time to solve 
rhe cosrJy noise problem in 
your offices, 

A c o u St i -Ce lot ex a bsorbs so u n d 
ioscantty. It justifies itSL-lf from 
every proven consideration: 

1. Nerve sfrain is removed 
whea tioUe is subdued. 

2. Reducing di^cr^ciiog noises 
makes it easier to concen- 
trace on one's job. 

3. More and better work is 
produced in quiet offices* 

Acousti-Celotex can be ap* 
plied directly and t^uickly to 
existing ceiUngs and walls, 
You will immediately observe 
the results of its sound -ab- 
sorbing efficiency. 

Always Pain table 

The patented perforations of 
Acousti'Celotex provide per- 
manent access for sound waves 
to the inner absorbent mate- 
rlaL Repeated painting does 
not reduce its sound-a bsorbt ng 
eflSciency* Easily cleaned with 
brush or vacuum cleaner. 
Prices are lower on Acoosii- 
Celotex, Get details, specific 
information, and estimates 
from theAcousti-Celotex con- 
tracting engineer in your city, 
or write direct. 

THI CELOTEX COMPANY 
No, Michtffaa Ave.. C^icaffo* IlliQaii 



The First Year in Milk Planning 



AP A 4 h f « P L 1 Pini*kHfwT 
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(Continued from page SO} 
given in Chicago, 

Secretary Wallace pushed the 
processing- tax proposal further in a 
speech at Syracuse on September 5 
in which he declared that licensing 
agreements and attempts at stabiliza- 
tion were only temparary expedients. 

"Dairy farmers themselves and 
distributors must adapt their pro- 
duction and distribution programs to 
meet the existing situation," he de- 
clared, **Dairymen may well consider 
the imposition of a processing tax, 
proceeds of which tax might be used, 
among other things, to control pro- 
duction, 

''Should we notp" he ventured 
further, *'begin to deal with the milk 
industry as a public utility?" 

Smouldering public indignation 
against price-raising provisions in 
AAA's proposed blanket marketing 
agreement and marketing agree- 
ments for specific areas burst Into 
the open on September 12 with 
the organization of the Protest 
Lieague Against Unfair Milk Codes 
in New York City, Thereafter the 
AAA blanket code proposal appeared 
no more in the headlines. It disap- 
peared so completely, in fact, that 
Administrator Davis doesn't even 
mention it in his report. 

Cracking down on dairymen 

NEXT day, AAA, with the favorable 
court decision in the Chicago case 
under its belt, ordered some 50 recal- 
citrant Chicago milk handlers to 
show cause why their licenses should 
not be revoked, 

"It is the intention/' declared the 
AAA announcement. *'to bring before 
the Secretary all alleged violations 
of the Chicago milk license, in order 
to stabilize that market and protect 
the milk producers in their rights 
under that license/* 

Simultaneously, some 500 of those 
milk producers, dissatisfied with the 
agreement and the prices it accorded 
them, quit shipping their milk and 
picketed highways* 

On the following day, with pro- 
ducers compSaining that they were 
not getting enough under the agree- 
ments and consumers crying that 
they were being gouged, AAA an- 
nounced that 30-day trial periods to 
test fairness of price spreads would 
be instituted for future agreements* 
Minimum retail prices would be 
abandoned in the temporary 30-day 
licenses although maximum retail 
prices would be provided for the pro- 
tection of consumers, the then Ad- 



ministrator. George Peek, announced. 

Meantime AAA was taking more 
active steps toward a production- 
control program. Secretary Wallace 
proclaimed his intention to pay bene- 
fits to producers for cutting produc- 
tion and a hearing was held on 
October 16 to consider whether 
processing taxes on dairy products 
would retard consumption or in- 
crease surpluses. But the industry 
received production control coldly. 
The plans were put in storage for 
the time being, and. prodded by the 
dairymen, AAA pushed slowly ahead 
on the marketing-agreement front. 

Fights on higher prices 

ACTION in this theater was marked 
during October by approval of four 
more marketing agreements, bring- 
ing the total to eight, and an AAA 
order up ping retail milk prices a 
cent a quart in Cliica^^o. This last 
immediately struck fire from Chicago 
city officials and consumers, w^ho de- 
clared that it had been put into ef- 
fect without the thorough prelimina- 
ry investigation of local conditions 
which AAA had promised and that 
distributors, rather than producerB, 
would benefit most from it. 

The New England Milk Marketing 
Agreement went into effect Novem- 
ber 3. Despite Administrator Peek's 
September announcement relative to 
minimum retail prices, this agree- 
ment provided an ll-cents a quart 
minimum and a 12-cent maximum. 
This cut the previously existing dif- 
ferential between cash-and-carry and 
delivered prices in this area to one 
cent and immediately precipitated 
enforcement troubles. 

Fresh troubles on the same score 
continued to beset AAA elsewhere. 
The alleged violations in Chicago, 
cited two months earlier, were still 
pending and had swelled to more 
than 100 when, on November 13, 
AAA actually **cracked down" for 
the first time. It ordered licenses of 
two milk dealers in the Philadelphia 
area revoked, effective November 20. 

Final upshot of this action was 
that one dealer ceased doing business 
rather than put up a bond while the 
other, in the plaintive words of the 
Davis report, "continued to operate 
regardless of the clause in the Act 
relating to penalties of not to exceed 
$1,000 a day for operating after li- 
cense had been revoked.** 

On December 16. criticised for 
failing to recognize the need for pro- 
duction control and consumer pro- 
tection in the marketing agreements 
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WHY SMALL LOAN 



.HE charge for sniall loaii^ always Mc^ems high to 
those who inimpare llie coBt with I lie liank rate on com- 
itiiTi iai loans. Hanks charge a * 'wholesale" rate on large 
loans used chiefly to finance indnstry and commerce. 

Small loanratesnnisl he looked 
upon as a ^'retaiT' price to the 
consumer* to pay thecosl of sup- 
plying money iii/'hroken liits." 



RATES SEEM HIGH 



OFFICES IN 98 CITIES 
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Rflcinc 
Sill: boy Ian 
Superitir 




A $20,000 loan may be made 
on good security by a hank at 
one rate of hiterest, Butiolivi- 
ously, it costs much more to lend the same ainoinit of 
money to 100 different people in amounts of $200 
each and collect repayments in montldy instalhnents. 

The handling of 100 interviews, 100 investigations, 
and 1200 monthly payment collections during a year is 
much more costly than one interviews one investigation, 
and one collection. 

Just as sugar retailed in small lots is much higher per 
pound ill an when sold at wholesale by the carload, loaning 
money in amounts of $30 to $ 300 is a ret ail business in cash , 

No law restricts the merchant on the profit he may 
charge- A merchant in food or furniture determines his 
selling price by adding enough to his wholesale cost to 
cover operating expenses and show a profit. 

Yet the laws of many states restrict the money re- 
tailer's gross profit hy selling the maximum that can be 
charged* He may not deduct his interest in advance as 
banks do. He may not impose fines or extra charges for 
anything- His is practically the only busincBS where 
there are no hidden charges in the price to the consumer, 

Efliciencies never can reduce retail prices to the level 
of wholesale prices. However, when methods are de- 
vised which permit "retailing" money to families on the 
signatures of husband and wife alone at rates lower than 
the 2}i% to 3j2% a month now^ charged on unpaid 
balances. Household will be found using ihose melhods, 

HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE CORPORATION 
and subsidiaries 

Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 



MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSEHOLDS 

a helpful httuklet in budgeting die family income, leading to the hap* 
pinesia of Eiiancial security. Is offered without charge to your employees 
and rustoiners. Mail or telephone their names to our nearest office. 
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Birthdays 

Can Be Good News 



^NDihe more 
birthdays youSe had the 
herter the newH i*> — ^if you 
are thinking about a re- 
tirement income. 

Mail the coupon below 
if you \% uuld like to know 
the gtHiJ news abi>ut the 
Annuity — a guaranteed 
income ulnch yoti cannot 
outlit e. The older you are 
w hen you make your in- 
vestment, the higher your 
aitnual income will be. 





jRANce Company^ 



JOHN |JANc:Ot:K INQUJBV BUREAU 
VtiU mif^v Bcud lilt: the Titrii'i about the 

Name* t . 

Xiy bin** d^te it 

Strert and No., 
City 




NORGE 
PRODUCTS 

protected from 
shipping damirne by 



CREFE WADDING 




I IKE many or her lar^^tf manufacturers, the 
^ NrjTjje CorporalioTi, Deuoii, has found 
thai KIMPAK saLisfactorily solves fihippini^ 
problems. KIMPAK protects the porcelain 
and bak^d en a me 1 finishes of Norge's refrig- 
erators, washing machines and oiher prtid- 
yets a^inst marring And chipping. KtMPAK 
may sotve your shipping problems^ It reduces 
production costs. KIMPAK comes in thick 
pads, sheets or rolls for shipping hea\y 
items, or in a daintier form, either plain or 
backed with briUiantly colored gla^sine paper 
—an ideal form for shipping such items as 
dru^» perfumes, cosmetics, etc. For 
samples and prices of KIMPAK, write: 

KIMBERLY-CLARK 
CORPORATION 



N E i N A H 



WISCONSIN 



and with increased returns to pro- 
ducers under those ag^reements stim- 
ulatiBg production, Dr, King resigned 
as chief of the AAA dairy section. 

Stabilization abandoned 

AAA intentions to revise these 
agreements to include definite pro- 
duction-control provisions were re- 
ported on December 18, together with 
tentative plans to raise a minimum 
of $20,000,000 through a processing 
tax on tnilk. In anticipation of such 
a tax, AAA already had spent about 
$11,000,000 in the effort to stabilize 
* butter prices through relief pur- 
chases. This and similar stahilij^tion 
efforts were now abandoned, how- 
ever, AAA deeming R unwise to 
spend any more funds from a tax not 
yet levied. Incidentally, that tax is 
still unlevied and appears unlikely 
to be levied. An $11,000,000 bag for 
AAA — and ultimately the taxpayers 
—to hold is thus indicated* 

Termination of the butter-pur- 
chasing agreement promptly brought 
accusations from the National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers Association 
that Secretary Wallace was respon- 
sible for the current collapse of but- 
ter prices and that the purchase 
program had failed. 

With a crisis at hand in dairy 
prices and with milk agreements 
causing wide dissatisfaction, leaders 
were again called to Washington to 
hear production-control plans out- 
lined. They listened as coldly as be* 
fore. 

Retail price cutting 

MEANWHILE, the Chicago situation 
was out of hand again. Of the more 
I than 100 violations charged, AAA 
! had by now revoked licenses in only 
three cases. Producers charged that 
AAA had made no real efforts to en- 
force provisions against retail price 
cutting and that it had failed to 
stabili7,e the market as promised. A 
hearing and an audit of distributors' 
books followed, as a result of which, 
according to the Davis report, *'it be- 
came apparent that the consumers' 
price schedules were not defensible." 

This and other audits elsewhere 
brought charges from Secretary Wal- 
lace that distributors were making 
unreasonably high returns. Distribu- 
tors answered hotly that AAA had 
made unwarrantable modifications 
of accepted accounting practices in 
its audits, and that its study applied 
to a five-year period which was gen- 
erally prosperous even thotigh it in- 
cluded the depression year 1933, Op- 
erations in 1933 under the licenses, 
distributors contended, were at a 
moderate profit, if not at an actual 
loss. 



Chicago producers, abandoning 
hope of effective enforcement, now 
demanded revocation of their market- 
ing agreement and it was terminated 
on December 31. AAA thereupon 
dropped efforts to bring court pro- 
ceedings in the cases of I he three 
dealers whose licenses it had revoked. 
Thus the net result of all the talk of 
enforcing retail prices was the going 
out of business of one lone violator 
in the Philadelphia area. To quote the 
Davis report again, *' public opinion 
and practical conditions of supply 
and demand show that . . . agree- 
ments fixing the resale schedule , . • 
were practically impossible to en- 
force/' On the other hand, many 
dealers contend that prompt and de- 
cisive action by AAA would have 
won full compliance with the retail- 
ing provisions of the agreements. 

A board to fix prices 

AFTER the Chicago agreement wm 
terminated, distributors proposed to 
reduce prices to producers. Strikes 
and violence promptly flared, ending 
with a truce under which a board 
was named by the Chicago mayor to 
fix a fair price to farmers which it 
was expected the AAA would en- 
force* Secretary Wallace on January 
10 was quoted as saying he would 
not enforce a price of more than 
$1.70 a hundred pounds for Class 1 
fluid milk ( the board had suggested 
$1.85) and that a higher price was 
economically unjustifiable, A A A a few 
weeks later approved a price of $1,75, 

With the few milk marketing 
agreements he had approved break- 
ing down. Secretary Wallace ordered 
all of them cancelled as of February 
1, and AAA, undiacouraged, brought 
for til a new policy involving the pro* 
duction-controi plans it had been 
vainly dangling before dairymen for 
several months. Under the new pro- 
gram efforts were to be concentrated 
on the prlmai*y objective of the Ad- 
justment Act, increasing producers' 
prices. FixiJig of distributors' prices 
was to be practically abandoned since 
AAA officials, in the words of the 
Davis report, did not feel that the 
time had '*yet arrived for it to launch 
upon the public utility method of 
regulation which would be the neces- 
sary accompaniment of fixing of re- 
tail prices.*- 

Production-control sections of the 
new policy were still under study 
when the first of the new marketing 
agreements, establishing producers 
prices only* went into effect in the 
Chicago area in February. Some 18 
markets have since been covered by 
similar agreements. AAA*3 gestation 
of its production control plan was 
completed on March 21 and its birth 
and features proclaimed to the coun- 
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try*s 4,000,000 dairy farmers through 
^es3 and a nation-wide radio net- 
work. 

Designed to hold production at or 
near the aeaaonally low levels then 
prevail ing» or about ten per cent un- 
der the 1932-33 volume, the plan pro- 
poaed contracts under which farmers 
would receive from $165,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 in benefit payments for 
reducing their production, the funds 
to*be raised by a processing tax. The 
plan was to run for one year, with 
extension for anotlier year discre- 
tionary with the Secretary, and 
supervision was to be by county 
ffi'oduction control associations and 
local committees. It also involved 
$5,000,000 for distribution of surplus 
milk to underfed city children, $5,- 
000,000 to finance transfer of dairy 
cows from surplus dairy areas to 
needy farm families having none, 
and $5,000,000 to finance elimination 
of diseased cattle, 

**We know that if no action is 
taken ultimately some kind of bal- 
ance, at some price levels, will be 
restored under the impact of cotd 
economic forces," Administrator Da- 
vis told his radio listeners, "But we 
do not wish the dairy industry to 
take this punishment if it can be 
avoided." 

Disapproval of officials 

THE reaction was prompt. On March 
23 a national conference of 131 
cooperative dairy leaders adopt- 
ed resolutions demanding "immediate 
removal of those persons in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
AAA who have so unequivocally 
demonstrated their ineKperience, in- 
ability, inefliciency and inaptitude in 
dealing with the fundamental prob- 
lems of our dairy farmers" and ac- 
cusing those officials of ''attempting 
to impose upon the dairy coopera- 
tives of this country arbitrary con- 
trols and alien principles," 

Nevertheless AAA pushed its cam- 
paign for the plan, officials carry- 
ing the program to the country 
through 15 regional meetings during 
the first two weeks of April, 

But conditions and circumstances 
had been developing in the industry 
which caused dairy farmers to turn 
deaf ears to AAA pleadings and to 
ignore the proffered millions. The 
preceding three months had brought 
sharp reduction in supply and conse- 
quent price recovery of dairy prod- 
ucts. Drought conditions in all except 
the eastern states were impairing 
pasturage. Feed prices were mount- 
ing. These and other factors pointed 
to further reduction in supply and 
further price recovery. In addition, 
doubts about the workings of pro- 
cessing taxes had been raised in the 




Today *a Jiu&iae^ co£LdiLioiicii cidi for every 
possible saviD^ of time aad money,. They 
call for greater iudividtial eflieiemcy on the 
part of every oae of your workers — whether 
in the ofliee, factory « or mill. 

That's where Prigidairc Water Cooling 
Equipment pay a you profits. For drinkiiif^ 
water kept aw to ma tic ally at the proper, 
healthful iiivigoratitig tempera lure re^tdtfl 
in greater hiimaii efficiency and improved 
employee morale. Saves 
worker.-*' lime^ loo, for 
rrigidaire-cooled water 
really qiienchei thirst^ 
saves many cm extra trip 
to tbe eooler* 

Another saving eomei 



from the fact that Fngidaire Water Coolers 
actuallycoBt /ess, iii operation, than raes^y, 
old-fashioned methods of water cooling. 

Drinking water for your work*?r« no 
longer an '■'ettra^*— ii^s a necesmy. If it'a 
property cootedr Frigid a ire-<iOoled, it will 
pay you profits! 

This isn^'t theory. It's proven fact* The 
eoupon below will bring you comj>lete in- 
formation. Mail il today. 





Ta rx-nctiy futjiti o™ry C0n^4fitvjbi^ need f or prnpt^rly'Cituied watirr^ thtrr' 
i» Frtgidtiint WuUir Cttolinp Etfuipmifni — tftt^invi'rtid to ttm high iiaric/urfii 
*ei fi/r oil G^tu;ffit Motors Products.. 

RIGIDAIRE 

WATER COOLING EQUIPMENT 

Frigid aire Cor^mration, Subsidiary of {general Motors 

Corporation, Depi* P-5I(U Dayion* Ohio, 
You say Frigidaire Water Coolers will j>ay me profttf^? 
Send me the facts! 

Name 

Firm Name , , 

Address i - , , . , 
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h*^E5SENTIALS 
for successful 
AIR 
CQNDITIDNINE 




I'V •y»ti?rri thjil 1* mo- 



'{^ hJS ^ "j^trtii that rn|uim 



A *^«t«ifi I hit I pm»Mf* 
dUiitrih utidrr ALL loaiii. 



Rjidto City 
Mu%k H^rl 

Cffilffr 

Club 



ExflmpJef of iii[:cess{ul dir conditioning tyi- 
toms niflftiirig all fhree of ihe es^enflali 
namttd ebove are nAtiir«lly fo foi^nd In 
fk« mcit profTiinfl^nt air conditioned butldingi 
m AmencA^tlieaires like Radio City Muilo 
Hall; public buitdingi the C«pitoI in 

Washington; departmftnt itoroi liltd Mac/i; 
hot^h WVm the Waldorf-Ajtona; ifudloi Itk© 
lhat of the Ndlional Qroad casting Co. All 
theis And nearly SOO others ar^ 



minds of many dairymen by com- 
plaints of hog raisers, correct or 
incorrect, that they, instead of con- 
sumers, were paying the hog pro- 
cessing tax. 

On April 23, faced wilh almost 
nation-wide opposition from dairy 
farmers, AAA figuratively threw up 
its hands. Its plan for produc- 
tion control and processing taxes 
was abandoned, It announced, and 
AAA assistance to the industry 
would be limited to such dairy pur- 
chases for relief purposes and reduc- 
tion in number of diseased cattle as 
funds from Congress permitted. De- 
termination to continue with the 



milk marketing agreements and li- 
censes, providing minimum payments 
to producers, was also expressed. 

But this policy, too, is currently 
under attack by many distributors. 
Fixing prices at only one transaction 
is not likely to work, they feel, and 
forecasts are being made that AAA 
will either have to revert to fixing 
of resale prices or allow the industry 
to function under the former state of 
free competition. 

Many in the industry, after their 
experiences with plans and planning 
during the last year, think the latter 
alternative wouldn*t be so bad at 
that. 




Eicluiive basic inventions and improv«m«n.H 
embodied in AUDITORIUM SYSTEMS ar» 
racogrvized ai "The Key to Economy i^n Co^m> 
fort Cooling/* These proven advarifaget and 
econorniet 4re availably for building*, »fore$, 
ih ops. res i d e n c — 'e very w here* 

Comult Yodf 0*ii Archktci 
m Wriir Vt far Ntfmf* of 
S pet tat At^-nls in Ycur L^ftfthy 

AUDITORIUM 
CON DITION I NG 

CORPORATION 
New VarJfe Office: 

17 East 42nd St New York 



The Dollar That Nobody Knows 



f Continued from page 38} 
gold purchase policy was instituted* 
When the price of gold was fixed* 
for example, at $34.01 an ounce in 
December, 1933, there was great 
amusement among monetary econo- 
mists* Many wished to know just 
what the purpose of the one cent 
could be. 

Did Professor Warren actually 
believe that prices responded so 
sensitively to changes in the paper 
money price of gold that he could 
raise the official price by only one 
cent at a time? Or was he ti-ying to 
fool the public into believing that the 
responsiveness of general prices was 
so delicately attuned that the changes 
raust be made very cautiously? 

For statistica! accuracy! 

MONETARY economists considered 
such a solemn-faced exhibition of a 
statistical absurdity merely as a re- 
flection upon the general common 
sense supposedly characteristic of 
the best statisticians of this country. 
Regarding this mysteriously-deter- 
mined price for gold, one penetrating 
financial writer said : 

**The extra one cent was obviously 
for statistical accuracy!'* 

We are supposed to believe that 
the effects desired could not have 
been obtained by a gold price of 
$34,00 or $34,05, but required the 
price of $34.01! The President's 
monetary advisers either were fool- 
ing themselves or had a low estimate 
of the intelligence of the leading 
monetary economists and financial 
writers of this country. That gold 
quotation of $34.01 deserves a unique 
place in monetary and statistical lore. 

It is practically impossible to find 
any monetary economists of repute 
who believe that there is any such 
connection between prices and the 
gold supply as Professor Warren in- 



sists there is. Wherever any such 
correlation exists, it is believed to be 
largely accidentaL There are too 
many other factors to be considered 
such as deposit currency and its 
velocity, paper money circulation, 
general business conditions, and psy- 
chological factors. 

Dr. Rufus Tucker who has an- 
alysed Professor Warren's statistics 
carefully says in a recent article in 
Tlw Annalist: 

'Trofessor Warren wwked out a 
relationship between gold production, 
the production of basic commodities, 
and prices which » even according to 
his own tables, failed to operate in 
32 out of 53 years (1879-1932)/' 

This is, of course, less than a 
**chance*' relationship. 

Dr. Mel V in T. Copeland of Har- 
vard, in a recent study, International 
Bam Commodity Prices and the De- 
valuation of the DoUar (1934), ex- 
amined the effect of our gold pur- 
chase policy on the prices of 13 of 
our commodities which respond most 
sensitively to factors afl'ecting prices. 
He found that, for the period October 
22 to December 31, 1933» when the 
gold buying program was in full 
swing, the New York prices of six 
of the commodities declined, the 
prices of four rose much less than 
the price of gold, the price of one 
rose almost as much as the price of 
gold, and the prices of two rose more 
than the price of gold. 

It is interesting to learn that the 
price of cotton rose much less than 
the price of gold and that the price 
of wheat declined, in the light of War- 
ren's assertion i p, 174 of 'Trices'* ) 
that, if the price of gold were raised 
50 per cent, prices of wheat and cot- 
ton at export points would rise a 
little more than 50 per cent* 

Professor Warren is not clear in 
his book as to how soon one may ex- 
pect this response in prices, but his 
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TkougL 

Time-Worn 
ondFaded 




// marks 

a pioneering victory 

over the power of old age and death! 



THERE in the files it rests— treasured 
with many thousands of other North- 
western Motuiil pohcies which have since 
matured — this old document dated November 
25, 1S5S. 

Though time-worn and faded, it is the 
earhest evidence of The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company^s ideal of mutual 
security and protection * . < which now finds 
nation-wide acceptance. 

It marks the first of hundreds of thousands 
of victories over the power of old age and 
death to destroy earning capacity — victories 
which Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
makes possibte. 

For this document is the first policy ever 
issued by The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company— originally known as The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Wisconsin, 
Appropriately it was held by General John 
C- Johnston, one of the men through whose 
elForts the company was founded in 1857, 

It marked the beginning of a great mutual 



organization which has stood and today stands 
as a bulwark protecnng the futures of many 
hundreds of thousands of policyholders in 

a billum dollar i^^^ok 

More than half a milliori Americans — now 
banded together in the Northwestern Mutual 
— have declared their independence of man- 
kind's greatest enemy , fear . , * fear of a de- 
pendent old age, fear of leaving an unpro- 
tected family. Today its assets, as reported to 
state insurance departments, total a billion 
dollars — a great estate administered for 
mutual welfare and protection. 

Steadily and surely, in good times and bad, 
the Northwestern Mutual has spread and 
progressed. Let its strength protect you and 
your family. Insure an adequate income for 
your own leisure years^ and lasting security 
for those you hold dear. 

Mail us the coupon below for Free Booklet 
— "Your Part of a Billion Dollar Estate," 




9/L NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance 



Please send me your free booklet, *'>'awr Pari of a Biilion Dollar Estau"' nb6^3< cgi934.TNMLico. 
Name.... .......Address ..^g^ ^-<. 
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Th^ sot ivty pufivs ftuiti t in the hiinii.% oj u 
mitliim /t^mitiint' mnirra . . . PLtin M ri*. Jwhu 
Citizen buy* hrrHi-lf u Urartrl urw re friprr- 
aiof^ ftnit does not gri a hn4* an tirtypafe. 

J^Gotdbuck Van Diirn'i* cinier fora f 1 AKKLUi*0 
)r«ir(it riitfft hif heailltiiP** on ihr fmnl jHipe 
Frfl WorkiTigin«iii piiiiik^^ ili»**n hit* i-a^-h 
piiynirrit aticl i^igrin ih** \mi*t^ri^ lhat ^ct hi in 
ihr liinji lirnirriJ *»r«l.iii. Nil tinr h4*(ir» tif it 
iiiit hh f^mjl> aiic! ilir nriglihor^. 

Th(>ti|;h the trumpeli* iif |iubl icily bbre 
^ Kf 11 thi' big, ^prrtaml^i r jiurrh^^^r^ itTf 
amiU"^ ihr nxtlion'tv burtinr^*!*^ durfin l thriii.c 
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(^otnitirrcial Creilii Company, foundi^d in 
mil Hith 1300.000 rjipitu], pionrrrrd in 
time |iaynient tinancinj^. Toilay itM com^ 
panir^ rmploy ITOO people and more than 
S;i'iOO(MH>0 of v^p'iUl afid #=urplUfi. In the 
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l2ri(L(HNUH>tlof ^aU'^. It> i hiirp- for mrr\ irr^ in 
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rare to avert Ios%?^ to either. It* i^uci eH^ful ad> 
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responsibility for, or quiet approval 
of, the $34-01 price placed on gold. 
December 1, 1933, lets the cat out of 
the bag. He reveals the same thought 
in his statement ip. 174 > when he 
say« that "the value of lumber and 
o* in a house 

V. , I r cent/* 

As for the deliberate issue of in- 
convertible paper mone>% the expe* 
riences of nations with such money 
have been almost ' !y dis- 

astrous. Professor prac- 
tically ignores these lessuiiri and says 
I p, 3?1 ) that "we can have any price 
level we desire by the use of such 
money.'* 

Favors many monetary theories 

IX A similar manner and for the 
same reaijons. he commends bimetal- 
lism, symmetalism, the use of more 
silver, and the commodity dollar. As 
to bimetatlism. Professor Warren 
either has refused to profit by, or 
dt^nifs the value of, the lessons 
learned by the nations of the world 
in their employment of such a stand- 
ard. No nation today has bimetallism 
and apparently no country has tried 
symmetalism since the early part of 
the Fourth Century B. C. Yet Profes- 
sor Warren commends it to this coun- 
try as a workable device. He also 
advocates the Fisher commodity 
I dollar plan, the virtues of "which 
are conjectural and the defects of 
which have been pointed out repeat- 
€*dly by reputable monetary* ecouo- 
mists. Against all these measures the 
I great majority of monetary econo- 
I mists of this country, in a poll pub- 
lished in the Indcpvmh'nt Journal of 
Columbia University on February 19, 
1934, cast an overwhelming vote. 
I Regarding the insistence that we 
I should force the price level to the 
j debt level i presumably the price 
level of 1926 » on the assumption 
that the burden of debts would thus 
be removed from the backs of 
debtors, I he an.Hwer is that only a 
sound rise in prices can do this. Pro- 
fessor Warren fails to show how in- 
flation of a currency will place more 
real income in the hands of debtors. 
The fact is that there is no ideal or 
proper price level known except that 
which will bring a new equilibrium 
betw€*en production and consump- 
tion, and between wages and profits, 
and after a country has passed 
through a depression no one can tell 
when or at what level such an equi- 
librium will be attained. 
I Furthermore* the idea of ''con- 
trolled'' inflation is largely a myth. 
Finally, considering how often 
**managed" currency advocates have 
pointed to Sweden's recent experi- 
ence as proof that a "managed** cur- 
rency is the proper device to be 
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employed in raising a country out of 
a depression, in avoiding the ''evils" 
of a gold standard, and in control- 
ling the price level and inflation, it 
is interesting to learn that Dr. Kjell- 
Strom has just published a i^tudy, 
'^Managed Money, The Experience 
of Sweden'* f Columbia University 
Press) , in which he points out, among 
other things, that the managed cur- 
rency program of Sweden has not 
been sufficiently effective to lift that 
country out of the depression, that 
production has not been maintained, 
that the desired rise in the wholesale 
price level has not taken place, and 
that unemployment has increased. 

The important question now is; 

What will our Government learn 
from the fact that on our statute 
books have been written monetary 
laws embodying almost every mone- 
tary fallacy known? The provisions 
of the Thomas Amendment of May 
12, 1933, are extremely dangerous 
and should be repealed. The devalu- 
ation of the dollar has given us huge 
surplus reserves that stand as a 
potential danger should this country 
ever enter a period of currency ex- 
pansion. 

The Administration may profit 
somewhat by these evidences of past 
mistakes, and i^esolve to make no 
more; but other grave dangers con- 
front the Administration and the 
country today. The wild-money ad- 
vocates have had a taste of currency 
expansion* They are organizing into 
larger and more dangerous groups 
which may force through measures 
that even a presidential veto cannot 
stop. 
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Time to fight inflation 

IF ever the "sound money" econo- 
mists, experienced and level-headed 
business men and other respected 
leaders needed to come to the sup- 
port of a President it is now. Just 
recently^ Congress has shown a dan- 
gerous temper in passing the Inde- 
pendent Offices and Veterans Bill 
over the President's veto, A seriously 
unbalanced budget is a positive step 
toward inflation, and if any Govern- 
ment is skirting along the edge of 
that particular precipice, it is ours. 

Many thoughtful people have 
grave doubts now as to what our dol- 
lar really is. If some, or perhaps any, 
of these proposed silver and paper 
money measures should be passed 
over the President's veto, no one will 
be able to tell what our dollar is, or 
will be, worth. I firmly believe that 
we are standing on the brink of a 
dangerous situation* 

Unless the tide of these wild- 
money schemes is turned, we shall be 
faced with monetary, economic, and 
social chaos* 




THE MAP SHRINKS 
WHEN STEEL MEN SPECIFY 



ERIE 



# A great freighter steauia iiit<» port . * * and mecliaiiical 
liandi^ dip ore from her hokl. Molten metal pours froui 
furnaces . * * and huge ingots rumble on rollers* Steel parts 
swing dowa a production line . . . and finished products 
are rushed to the user. • Erie shrinks the map hy i*^horten* 
ing the time in transit between the seenes of operalion- 
In every phase of handling and hauling raw materials, 
semi-finished or finished products, the speed of Eric 
movements saves time and cuts costs for steel men and 
users of steeK Likewise you will benefit when you spe<*ify 
'*via Erie" in your shipping orders. 




THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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A»l«(iril TrcjiUTCTj Al- 



Atlantic Life of Richmond 
saved ^3368 in five years 

The ten-sun y Innm utiitc 
buildifig of the fimiaus A E Un- 
tie Life Ifjsurancc Company 
of Rkhmotid is served by 
Iron Fireman autumack sclf- 
re^u Jilting coal firing. In- 
stalJcd in the bll of 192B, 
this Iron I- ire man burner 
replaced hand lirmg, and 
immcdijitcly shoivcd a fuel 
cost saving of 47 per cent. 
In 5 years this sa\ing has 
amounted to 5^i5ii8.00. Mr. 
George A. Shuman^ jLS&i&tunt 
treaayrcr, who supplied these figures, also conj- 
iBcnts favorably on the evenness of rexnpcranirc 
which the occupants of the building cfjjoy. 
"Repairs and upcrating costs- have been very 
little," writes Mr. Shu man, ;ind add^ ihitt the 
fireman w^ho was iornierly tied down to the 
ttring job all dxy now ha^ hail of his time 
free for other work. 

When the Iron Fireman 
dealer surveys your Bring 
(ob, whether a r evidence 
heating plane or a 250 h. p. 
poiver boiler, yon can depend 
upon his report because it is 
based upon the actual eitpcri* 
cncc of an organis^atton 
which serves many thou- 
sands of such installations. 
Ask for this survey. It b 
niadc without charge — no 
^ihtigation. 




Hiuhinooil, Virginia 



IRON FIREMAN 

5146 imth Street, Clfvrljml, Ohio 



O Send hmitutc 

□ Pttj^ lUrvey my hutiag |3l«cit 

Tf pe uf 



Business Sizes up the New Deal 



{Continued from page 17) 
outlined plans, not for the elimina- 
tion or limitation of the Coal Code, 
but for additioiis to its powers. He 
would have what is practically a 
Bankhead Cotton law f see page 25 of 
this issue) devised for coal. Here are 
■~.ome of the things he would have: 

Coal production control in the National 
Bituminous Coal Industrial Board. 

The establishment of tonnage alloca^ 
tions for each sub-division based on the 
average production within each ^ub-dl vi- 
sion. 

The apportionment of ^ub-dJvbional 
tonnaf^e allocations among the produc- 
ers on the basis of production. 

TonnajEfe produced by the individual 
producers in excess of quota tonnage 
would require the payment of a stipu- 
lated cash penalty per ton and the ag- 
gregate tonnage produced within any 
sub-division in excess of tjuota would re- 
quire the payment of a similar cash 
penalty per ton. 

Conversely, shortages in the prodtic- 
tion of quota tonnage, both as to indi- 
vidual producers and as to subdivisions, 
would he compensated in cash at the 
same rate per ton. 
Minimum prices would continue to be 
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the risk of too great condensation of 
his argument. I quote a few sentences 
from his talk: 

Friends of proration and curtailment 
have gone too far in their demands for 
legislation running counter to all Judicial 
thinking to dale, when nothing of that 
kind is necessary. Why should Congress 
be asked to invade the state t>phf?re and 
restrict production, restrict drilling, re- 
strict leasing, and deal with field opera- 
tions, when none of that is necessary? 
, , . Perhaps it is natural that earnest 
forward-thinking men, seeing the dam- 
age being wrought, should become 
crusaders. Nevertheless, this Govem- 
menl must remain one of laws or It will 
cease to be a government. And the law, 
while not an exact science, is a thing 
of reason and consistency. . . , So, in the 
last analysis, the proposition of the 
c rudders Is that Congress should use 
what they call the '*war power" to pro- 
tect commerce. Let us not cunningly 
adopt any such course. Let ua strip ofT 
the camouflage and base our claims on 
the truth. Congress has the power to 
protect commerce. Let us Invoke the 
exercise of that power, 

"A return to the cut-throat meth- 
ods prior to NRA is unthmkable/* 



A spirit of homecoming marks the early hours of tlie convention- 
Old friends meet and renew acquaintances. John W- Ross, former 
president, and W. Sanford Evans, present president of the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, met in the lobby. James Farrell is 
between them while William Butter worth is beside Mr. Evans 



fixed by the Sub-Divisional Code Author- 
ities, 

The Administration would have the 
right to estabUsh maximum prices at 
any time at not more than some pre* 
determined figure. 

An extreme program for industry 
perhaps, but one that appeared to 
find favor. 

Less extreme was Mr< Beaty, 
speaking of the situation in oiL At 



said Lumberman Sheppard, He in- 
sisted also that production control 
and minimum cost prices were essen* 
tial to the success of the code. 

Two of the interesting notes struck 
at the meeting of the manufacturers 
were on the control of over capacity 
by B. P. Gossett, President of Chad- 
Wick-Hoskins Company, and a mem- 
ber of the Cotton Textile Code 
Authority; and on the following of 
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JOINING HANDS WITH EUROPE 




NOT CONTENT to depend dione upon its 
own nolionwid* orgonitotion and itt 
extent tva fuel if ties. Continental Can Com- 
pony has clotety associoled itself with such 
European monufocturers os Metol Box & 
Printing Induftnes, Ltd,, England, and i. J. 
Cornoud et Forges de Basie IndrVi Franco; 
•ach a leading producer of tin contciiner^ 
of every deKripHon. 

Thrs relottonship provides for a com^^ 




plete interchange 
development melh 
nental customers the benefirs of European 
research and invention, ond gives to Con^ 
tinental a reol odvanlo^e in the trealion 
and production of modern packaging. 

To every industry whose products are or 
might be packed in tin, Continental offers 
these combined resources in service, design 
and research. Constiltotion is invited. 




CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 



N I W Y O It K 



Whci^ u*rttinff tit CojitrxeSTAL Cah Co. pteaxe mftttiot\ Nation' $ Buimttg 
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IN BUSINESS fli 
AS IN FLYING 




YOU MUST 



The difference between profit and loss often lies in the control of your 
business and in the speed with which you can make use of accurate, timely 
figures on costs, sales, inventories- A quick and economical way to collect 
and compute them is by the Comptometer Peg-Board method. In all kinds 
of organizations. Comptometer methods are making possible more flexible, 
more efficient management control^ — and are effecting large savings over 
the old ways of handling figures. 

The Comptometer Peg Board combination has these advantages: 

1 It mukf'-^ ii*<r u( itriftiitnl fi^urv*^ — i-limtnating rempyitij; atl4 eo^tlv |io«tiiiC. 

2 It Is exirc^tni^lv fuM. Maketi it po^ftible to itttc^rprf't vital ^gure^ nif>re qulrkly. 

for daily r<'vjMi>n^ la kt*f>p pare ^ith rapidly i^hiiiii^ittii condilion»«. 

• I It i?i flr^ililtu Adafiliildi' to most any kind i^f fijfurt' or rosi roiitiiK^''. 
-I It h ecoiimnicaL Saviii|e?i of 50% or more art- iioi unii^uul. 

li It i» »tmptc>. Greatly Nimiilifieii llie routine of recorrling and ramputinir tiifuro 
farH* E]tniifiatc*% tliipliratton anil redue<^ the titttitber of operatiatii^ r^qitired^ 



The Comptometer Peg-Board 
combination — ^by getting useful 
^gure facts- — opens up many 
avenues of control: analyses of 
sales, costs, payrolls and inven- 
tories, consolidation of reports, 
co-ordination of departments. 



For detailed information on the Comp- 
tometer and the Comptometer Peg' Board 
combination, write us direct. Or, call the i 
local Comptometer office. Suggestions as 
to forms, rouunes, and methods are part 
of our service — no charge. Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1712 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 



COMPTOMETER 

When u-n'tinif Iff Ftxt 3f Tajiiukt Mrt;. Co, phase ^nfnfian Kniian'f Buxinrst 



Standard cost formulae as a base of 
price fixing by Robert H. Montgom- 
ery, accountant, and formerlj^ chief 
of the Research and Planning Divi- 
sion of NRA. 

Defending the limitation on plant 
capacity in his industry, Mr, Goasett 
took up the consumer complaints and 
made this point: 

Thi» ultimate consumer of finished 
goocl^ Is not entitled, nor \& it to hiM ul- 
timate interest, to get products at teas 
than cost, since such a ay stem t<*nds in- 
oreaiiingly to destroy all profit In manu- 
facturt* and dlHtributlon. It consequently 
l^ndH to rHimiuatP the producer ag a pur- 
chaser of other productH. Any such con- 
ception of public policy means thai, for 
the accomptiishmcnt of this endt there 
must bp sttcHflced the Interests of the 
raw nmtc*rial productTH, the manufac- 
turers, the dLntributorn, and the employ' 
ees of all of thi>m. The ultimate con- 
sumer Is and has to be an income earner 
as well as a consumer. At least, thla \» 
true aside from an (exceedingly small 
proportion of our population living on 
income from non-productive sources. 
Generally speaking?, all of us have to 
qualify ourselveg to pay for and con- 
nume products by taking pari directly 
or Indirectly in the production or dis- 
tribution of raw material or manufac- 
tured poods. It would be a strange econ- 
omy that concerned itself exclusively 
with the interest of the citi/en In hlH 
capacity aa a npender of his income and 
refused to concern it6(?lf with his op- 
portunity to earn that income. 

Standard costs needed 

COLONEL MONTGOMERY'S open- 
ing sentence and the text of his talk 
was: 

*'If the world owes every man a 
living, if we can lift ourselves by our 
own bootfstraps, if we can make silk 
purses out of sows* ears, then the 
adoption of a standard cost formula 
as a useful element in the fixing of 
prices will help us on the road to 
recovery*" 

He closed with a plea for quality 
as against cheapness and said: 

The salea appeals of many manufac- 
turers and retail merchant!* during the 
past five years or more have been based 
almost entirely on price. The competitive 
price battle ha^ been waged with such 
unreasonable claims, and with such a 
careless disregard for the facts, that the 
public ia losiiiff confidence m advert is- 
ing as a selling medium, and in resources 
which they once try sled implicitly. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this 
extensive exploitation of cheap merchan- 
dise is one of the Important factors re- 
sponsible for deplorable economic con- 
ditions. It ha^ reduced employment, low- 
ered wa^e levels and greatly decreased 
buying power. 

It is now the duty of producers and 
diJitributors to use the tremendous power 
of education wliich they possess to in- 
form the public fully regarding the de- 
siirablllty and economy of merchandise 
of good quality sold at the lowest prices 
compatible with real value in service. 
By raising the sjtandards of quality in 
merchandise today, we w-ill alKo be raia- 
mg the standard.H of living, by increas- 
infi employment and advancing' the 
general levels of wages. It is the most 
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ffll I BUYERS 
RETURN 



THE Liipiif Trade Fain offor fo American 
buyers and bus mail executivei an oppoHunlly 
to cover all the imporianit marliati of tho worldi 
— lyttematlcoll/ and aconomrcjilly — within the 
ihort space of ona weeL 

110,000 buyers and business men from 72 
cif^untrli^i are about to vitlt another Fall Trade 
Fair In Leipiig, between August 26th and 30th. 
There, they ^Sll inspect and campara the o^er- 
lnq% of 22 nations; there, they will first ic»e 
many new items that are destined to be among 
next season's dutsfanding successes. 

9S% of the American buyers repeat their 
i^isits year affer year . . ^ a remarkable endorse- 
ment of th& profltablaness of the trip. 

Whatever your Ima of business'—'the Leipxig 
Trade Fairs will simplify your buytng problflms; 
save you time and money* The exhibits are all 
conveniently grouped to sev« your time and 
make comparisons aasy. 

In the Genercft Mefchandhs Fair, 5000 firms 
will eihlblt avary possible item for the depart- 
ment store and fho speciallied Store, tn the 
BuiVdinff, Home and hduihtof ttfmpmeitf feh^ 
there will be 1 000 practical enKlbits of interest 
to architects, builders and contractors in aW 
lines, 

Wrlt« for Booklet Ko. il. It tells the story 
of the Fairs In gr&ater def^il. Our New York 
Ofnc#— or en Honorary Representative in your 
vldnity — 'wilt gladly furnish any specific infor^ 
nation on lines which interest you. Let us «lso 
tell you of important travel discounts and cour- 
tesiest available t^ Leipzig Fair visitors. Your 
Tnf|ulry mvolvei no obligation^ Write today. 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, 
N«w York City, 

LEIPZIG 

TRADE FAIRS 
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logical and lmmc>dlate tn^thcid available 
toctay of putttng mort* jnniplc to work nt 
hlghi^r waife.s and in furtt\er Incieaislnp: 
consumptkm of raw iind miinufaclured | 
product a. 

Speaking at the Round Tabk on 
the Retail and Wholesale Trade, 
Janney^ President, Janney- 
Marshall Company, had this crili- 
cism to make of codes in the food and 
groceiy distributing trades: | 

The fair and oprn price pi'ovialon In 
ouv trade U the nioai dUflcult to cnhimy 
II is laosely drawn, hard to apply, and 
becauise tit so many cxct^ptkma will niH'rr 
bt* fu ny t*nforci*d, | 

Tht* grocery trade i^i not yet fully 
aware ot the benertts to be deprived by 
an parties slrlcUy complying: with the 
provisions of this code and It wiU tfike 
a lon^ time and a K^reat deal of ediirn- 
tinn to brinj* them to a full realizallon 
nf their diitlesi and obligations in this 
rej^ard. Only by aU wateblng each other 
and. regardless of friendahip or enmity, 
bringing the violator before the code 
authorit5% can anything^ in the way of 
enforcement be accomplished. Will this 
be done? T doubt It most jserlously. 

Heretofore at our conventions we have 
passed resolutiims pledjTint; ourselves to 
do and not to do, and just as soon as we 
would get into our rooms at the hnfi T 
the whale thing was forgotten, and w. 
continued to conduct our business in the 
old way. Here we have the resolutions 
put into a law the policy of which has 
been placed into our hands and yet 1 
doubt if we will be able to meet this 
challenge and make effective these reso- 
lutions in the shape of a code which we 
have all endorsecL 

If the Hecovery Act as It relates to 
the Food and Grocei-y distributing trade i 
falls, it will be because, like the Prohibi- 
tion Law, it is not enforced- 

The desii^e of business to govern 
itself got a sharp slap from A. D. 
Whiteside, president, Dun & Brad- 
street, and for a long time connected 
with the code administration. He 
told the distribution meeting: 

The point comes uPf and I hear it re- 
peatedly* that Industries and trades pre- 
fer not lo be undf:^r the NHA, they prefer 
not tj be told wliut to do, they prefer 
to do things by themselves. I might say 
that by direct experience I can make a 
positive statement that induutries and 
trades are not able to govern themselves 
at the present time, and T further believe 
that, if the antitrust laws were elimi- 
nated entirely, they could no better gov- 
ern themselves than they do under exist 
ing conditions. . * . If 90 per cent of all ' 
the men in every given industry and | 
trade agree upon price regutationg or 
selling practices or open market systems, , 
or anything else that they may advocate, 
unles.s there i£> a law wiiich is mandatory ' 
which makes the will of the majority 
compulsory for all, you cannot carry on. 

There can be no doubt of the feel- 
ing of business toward the Securi- 
ties Act, In its present state coupled 
with the threatened act for the regu- 
lation of the stock exchanges, it js 
holding up business recovery, Mr. 
Harriman made it plain in his open- 
ing talk ; Mr. Strawn drove the argu- 
ment home in the address from 
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**nerc are forinh* rh^il wlisolutfiy 
eun't f*lip out i>f ro-^isli-r hi tin* 
iiiiichhie.'^ Jiiderd, Slnntliird*ft 
name fur ihvtn la Kiinl-Siip. IMiey 
Hpeot! up I ypin*^ ii]ii'r;ilii]MH« iri.Htire 
u e 1 1 r at" y , j v i^i j i t^rrurs . 

Si jiiidtird^a nepifttnifcir pinion, 
<iui<'klr itiHddli'd im n huHineiirt 
niiu'liiiU', li^ts aliiriiin;^ piri!^ lUul 
jiiiloiiuUically tur^ii ^ij|j liir 
Tiiurgtnal piiiirhr^rt rif Kjint^.Shy 
lMi»ine8S forriiH. M Iiuh, till itirhtm 
rtiities are iapt in (ifmnitr align'- 
«/mf* There'll no riTincoiit io adjuiit 
and jog forms itilo pu^ilion< 

You can use Srandurd'a Kant- 
Slip Ini^iiiirHef (tjrniA in biiliJi^, 
n<'riMiiitiii>:, I :ibiil.ii iirid Ihkik- 
iit'e|iiiig iniicUinfrt, Jind typewrit rrtf. 

Wrile ml > , , Our rcpresenlntive 
ill your coiTittimii I V will cjdt on 
Voii! Ml". r;Lii lif'iuoMt^i I ra ( e I (le 
imporltiTicc of Iin^irovod ituUbod^ 
und reonomies in your forma 
opertjiions* 

I iUsiNcss MA<:HtNes h^orm^ division [ 
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.yPloTC tunc j;i>t wcrL—yflczc luttc -^qz pl'^ij 
AT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS CONVENTIONS 



/^ENTRALiY located, with overnight ut- 
conditioned train sen'jcc from all e^Tcrn 
and tnid-wcst cities. White Sulphur Sprlng$ 
offers the ideal pbcc for successful conven- 
tions. The Greenbrier affords all the facilities 
of a modern metropolitan hotel— plus dis- 
tinctive adva fit ages found nowhere else. 
With a large audiiorituu, comiainee rooms. 



banquet roocns, &rtd individual aceaminoda- 
tions under ofie roof» fhe business of the 
convention fnoves swiftly and efficiently. 
With three of Arnerica's finest golf courses, 
tennis coum> well-bred saddle horses and 
woodland bndlc trails right on the grounds, 
there's time and inclination for reit recrea- 
tion. Detailed information on request. 
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VIRGINIA 



THE GRE ENBEIBE A KD COTTAGES 
J STRAIGHT 

STAR WAYS ^ 
TO ENJOY 

W(TH SODA 




I. R, JOHNSTON, GEN> MANAGER 




THE COGNAC BRANDY 




V\\ wfirk for 




I'll iironiiM^ ^ v^'CC 
never i4* III-' laie., 

pj Xiir niiike II ^iiiffie 
. / - iiil.maki^**«evff*r.«. 

favorlliMfii.* 




. . « nnri Ul 0d(Jllli>lv> I'll ^Ivr ymj un autln^ii- 
tli!, ai!i!iiTii!e ami h'i^lblL* ri'runl \\\ \\\^ tliut of 
each ciricaloyce, to meet nil mmtreiutnlg of 
llii> Ml A. 
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RECORDER far 
IRREGULAR 
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.\t 1% 11 Ilk' (if ' Jill tit - 
iiiiiitL* niuHnnati Pa,,\ 

T mivatii'ti 

. I I Ins" HJjtl 

' uiiU at ari> Uiu(*. any 
or alghi. Kci hainJ ndiuslment, Curtl fCJiiinib 
nrorni, UJiJtcvcr yuur lime rmtfUNiiJ rtJ* 
iiiilri'iiii'Mti^. I^AyrtiU mr J"^*, write bnlny Im 
''Ttn Vitdl Quitllont CincJnitali Timi Re^ 
eorderi Ansiwtr." N*i Mbllsjijllun. 

The Cineinnati Time Recorder C<>* 

Eit. 1715 Ctntrdt Av«., CindDaati, O. 
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which I have quoted. It was a major 
subject of discussion at the meeting 
to consider capital financing at which 
George H. Houston, president of 
Baldwin Locomotive, demolished the 
fear that further Row of capital into 
industry would only lead to addi- 
tional, unneeded plant equipment 
and "overproduction," 

''American businesa/* he said, 
**%vithout consideration of the reduc- 
tion in value of its fixed properties, 
possesses today about S40.000,00n,- 
000 less in resources than it would 
have had if there had been no de- 
pression, 

"The Automotive Parts Industry," 
he added, **has reported through its 
code authority that it could use 
$100,000,000 of new facilities; the 
textile induHtry reports an equal 
shortage, while housing needs a large 
amount of capital annually for a 
long time/* 

B. A. Tompkins, vice president of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, pointed out the tendency of 
important business in this country 
to turn from commercial paper to 
long term credits, a tendency which 
the Banking Act of 1933 was seeking 
suddenly and dangerously to check. 
He added: 

It was undoubtedly assumed by th*' 
authors of the bill that the neceM.sary 
und^r writing reH«.mreea m'ould be pra- 
vlded by some agency other tbaT> the 
banks. The aj^Humption that sufficient 
new capital would flow into private nrms 
to enable them to underwrite the sub- 
stantial amount which industry de- 
mands, and to which it is entitled, may 
have been warranted. But the assump- 
tion that this could take place almost 
overnight seems to me untenable. In Ihe 
fulnesH of time it might be brouKbt 
about; but It ban not happened yet. and 
June 16 lies just before us, , . - 

If the eflfeetive date is postponed for 
another year an opportunity fur more 
delih' ' + - hidy wlii be provided. Time 
has i important and <"onatruc- 

tive : in the National Seeurities 

Exchange biU, and sound proposals for 
amendments to the Securities Act of 
1933, By the same token, time would 
afford opportunity for careful study of 
the role played by the banks in the field 
of long term credit, and permit us to 
continue them in that role or to provide 
a gubfe'titute. 



Unsound methods in PW A 

FEELING as to PWA methods was 
voiced by Nick F, Helmers, president 
of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors. He insisted that the 30-hour 
week limitation on PWA projects 
was not sound and has a bad effect 
on other semi-public and private con- 
struction which might otherwise be 
undertaken. The present wage scale 
came under criticism from Mr. Helm- 
ers who made this significant re- 
mark: 

*ln borrowing from PWA to con- 
struct public works, the political sub- 
divisions of the United States must 



TtiU adveriU«infAt U not tiii«riikiJ to oltn lUU prrhV 
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BIGCER PAY LOADS- MORE TON MILES 




LONGER LIFE- LOWER OPEBATING COSTS 



REASONS FDR 
SPECTACULAR 
GAINS IN 

RED 

TRUCK 

SALES 




A TYPE AND SIZE FOR NEARLY EVERY BUSINESS NEED 




REO mtuTY RATING -PR£.[>ETER MINED PERFORMANCE-^^^ trvcm pcRroRMAVCE oauge 

SEETHESETRUCKS^ 




REO-ByiLTS-CYL GOLD CROWN ENGINE-tS OTHER PROVABLE SUPERIORITIES 



Two words contaia ihe answer to Heo''a 
spectacutfir^ainainlruckiuileB: LN rKECE- 

DENTED VALUES I 

Not even Hea hai produced euch values 
Lefur«f< — and Beu iiuh a reputation for 
extra-value-building thuL dateB back 30 

Tbe lVz-2H loa Reo Speed nagun now 
coBia only a few dollars ni<»re ilmn ilie 
cheapest trticks on the market— and hm 
qualily features ttiat easily rank it with 
the ino«^l expensive. 

Operators who demand the mo^t for their 



EO MOTOR 




money Bud that it pays to look beywd 
the purfhaae price^ They figure the eost 
in terms of tuu- mites iubtead of think- 
ing only of the original price* 

On this basis, Reo naturally continues 
lo gain. Any fair comparieon in too much 
in Rco's favor lo escape the buyer ^gg^ 
who is looking for facis i 

Rip^o fijtreiJtcagiTnM and TruchM rang^ Jrom ^ fa ^iS 
fuJii^ hlt!te lifnir priei'i — ^$530 ond up. S2 wh^i!lbtti4'M, 
iltt fvith JStfO Ootd Cratt'n. t^tif^iirct. Tnxctor-Truitpr 
unit* with ranrfcJ laad tiairihtnion and tnaximum pay 
load citpucity-M AH price* chutMuf* fr, LattMtngf pta§ 
fujT. M}uat tL'htmiM (extra. 



THE QUALITY TRUCK IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD 



MPANY, LANSING, MiCHIG 
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What Would You Say in a 



Meeting of the 
Finance Committee? 



»»»»>»»»»»»»>» LAST WEDNESDAY MORNING, on ihe twenty-nintli floor of a Wall 

Slri'H luwer. til*' fiiuiiifr rciTiiiiiillee of a lar^e liaiik invi to tViMm^s tlw 
half niiliioii loan a|>plii'aliun of a iiiaimfurUiri'r of Uuiisini^^sioii 
towers; the prohahk* effect on his business of feilerai control of |nil>lit' 
titilihes. if Mich nuilnjl iM^roincH geiierah I he effeel of the 30-hoiir 
week; the effect of coniijulfory uneuiphiyuient iuburance^ 



The questions invariably boiled *biwn to: 

What can we expect? 

The ni embers of the committee must an- 
swer their own questions. The man with no 
answers does not stay long on the committee. 
Rumors from the street won't do. Newspaper 
news won*t do. Fi nance committeemen must 
have interpretations, analyses of the facts, 
studies that do not stop with re|K)rts of what 
has happened, but wliicli project dotted 
es into the future. 

Every day a ji^reater stream of commands, sug- 
gestions, rules and regulatiiHU^ flows out from 
Washington and touches Imsincss at every point. 
A new control of your Intsiiiess from without, a 
control which never grows less. 

Alone in interpreting this control is Nation s 
Bmint'ss. It stands where Imsiness and govt^rnnient 
meet. It interprets one to tlie <»lher» It keepi^ 
American business hi loiH'h with tlie growing force 
of government regidalion, government interfer- 



ence, and povernnienl assistance iu every fiehi. 

As government activities affecliug bnsiiu'ss in- 
crease, IWitions Bminess ninhiphes its power and 
influence in the same measure- The §am*^ right- 
thinking, far-,seeing editorial iMdicy that led 
Nation s BusinpsH into lhi> field twenty years ago, 
jirovides lliv same reliable guide io future trenil.s 
of American luii^inesii. 

Naturally, recognition and acceptance increase, 
too. Business men have bfuiglii more subscripticmii 
to Naiion*s Ftustjwss in llu' last year tlian in any 
similar juTiod since the magazine began. itluuit 
&hort-term offers, deferred payments or any other 
inducement except the magazine, itself, they paid 
$502,512 for snl>,scriptions in the twelve months 
ending May L A half million cash in advance, in 
tln^se tinigh nuniths. heeause Nation^s Bwsinms 
gi\eK theni somelliing ihey want! 

Advertisers have been quick to take advantage 
of this increasingly potent force. Every issue stnee 
last August Itas gained in advertising linage over 
itie correspon fling issue of the precefliiig year- 

The advertisers who make their atlvcrtisiug pay 
big returns, anth<trities say, are those who ride 
every favorable tide. 



» » » » » » » » » » » » » 
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borrow on this basis and some day 
they must repay on this basis. In a 
great many cases these political sub- 
divisions have not heretofore found 
it necessao' to have their public 
works constructed at such a high 
wage scale. This serves to unbalance 
the tax structures and commercial 
and industrial situations in these 
conununities;" 

I have referred, and that but brief- 
ly, to only a few of the speakers at 
the general meeting and at the an- 
nual diniien Among them were Sec- 
retary Wallace of the Department of 
Agriculture; President Evans of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce; 
Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times; Frederick M. Davenport; 
Eugene Black, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board; Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation; Harry A, Wheeler; 
John H. Fahey, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank; Henry S. 
Dennison and last but not least, Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator 
of the Recovery Board, who intro- 
duced the "Pop Bottle and Dead Cat" 
theme at a dinner of the Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives. 

There were round table discussions 
on Agriculture, Foreign Commerce, 
Transportation and Communication, 
City Planning, Taxation, Code Ad- 
ministration, and Insurance. All were 
marked by that same feeling of con- 
structive criticism, of fact facing, 
which I have tried to indicate in the 
few extracts quoted. 

One insurance speech deserves 
mention perhaps since it struck at a 
very grave problem which calls for 
more public consideration than it is 
getting. 

There are all sorts of plans to 
help out the borrower of money, to 



cut his debt, or his interest and ex* 
tend his time of payment- *'But 
what," asked President Cleary of the 
Northwestern Life, *'of the rights of 
the lender?" 

Here's one paragraph from the 
speech he gave before the insurance 
group: 

Life Insurance has been sympathetic 
and has cooperated with its borrowers 
and with pybUc authorities in an efTort 
to reheve the debtor. We will continue 
that sympathetic cooperation. But tliere 
is a point beyond which we should not 
be asked to go and beyond which we 
cannot safety go. As managements, 
charged with the responsibility of a 
trustee, what right have we to accept 
less than the amount due if the security 
is adequate to provide that amount? In 
a legal sense ttiis money belongs to the 
Company, la a truer sense it belongs to 
the policyholder, , . , 

Do the morals of today demand that 
tiie careful, thrifty citizens who saved to 
protect themselves, their dependents 
and society give part of it to these bor* 
rowers who can pay, or who gave secu- 
rity adequate to pay it? 

Just a year ago, in discussing the 
Annual Meeting I quoted a somewhat 
cynical writer on business who said 
to me at the close of the meeting, 
"So business has turned radical/' I 
told him that it hadn*t and events 
have proved me right. 

This year the same man dropped 
into my oflice to discuss the state of 
mind of industry and quoted: 



"The Devli was siek,- 

monk would be; 
The Devil was well,- 
nionk was he." 



-the devU a 



"No/' I said, "you Ye wrong again. 
The patient is feeling better. He 
wants to know when he can give up 
his medicines and his diet, and he's 
beginning to ask what the doctor's 
bill will be," 




Fifteen minutes before the opening session anij delegates are still 
arriving. Girls on the registration desk need not only a thorough 
knowledge of the convention program but better than average ac- 
quaintance with the City Directory and Washington guide book 



-the Devil a 
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The products of 

CROUP 
INSURANCE 

always can be seen. Dolfars de- 
livered, burd#ns lif+ed, gratitude 
expressed. Every claim paymenf 
leaves these favorable impres* 
sions. 

We have a booklet 
ready for Employers 




THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 

EDWARD D. DUF^FIELD. Prtiident 
HOME OFf^lCE: Hewark. N, J. 
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to a ^perfect dinner 



t u ft «^r'<^di n ne r 
Uqurur^ In^fiii* 
penttulilf for %h^t 
erriMrteiit t-m-l.- 
tiiil of idl, tiic 

COINTHEAU 
iirvc^r Nold under 
any utbt^r iiunie, 

BROWNE 




to MlttT Ullt tlfUtf- 
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An Idea . , 
Plus G. P. & F. Stampings 
Sold More Toastmasters 



■ t It r\ for 

II;'- tif Htft fowl ■ 




WITH the **HospitaUiy Tray" idea 
added, — the Toast master now 
gives many extra hours of convenience 
in the home. Thus has a famous product 
been improved by stampings — ^G. P, 
& F. was able to make a tray of such 
large dimensions perfectly Hat. 

Muht plying the sales of an establish- 
ed product by increasing its usefulness, 
its beauty^ or its convenience is a com- 
mon thing with G. P. & F. With 53 
years experience under one manage- 
ment to draw upon — with 19 acres of 
floor space containing every modern 
stamping facility, G. P. 8c has suc- 
ceeded in materialising many ideas, — 



many that were judged impractical else- 
where. 

Let G> & F- engineers have a 
chance to suggest improvements on 
your product. Perhaps it needs a "hos- 
pitality tray". If you already have an 
idea^ G, P, & F, engineers can help cut 
the time from plan to market. 

Take advantage of G. P. & F. ex- 
perience and facilities. Start by writing 
for the idea -in spiring booklet *Vn har- 
mony ivith Modern Progress" . 

GHUDER, PAHSCHKE Be FREY CO, 

S.flfs Mfpmt'tttatkTS in Prindpitt Cities 
in Ail Pfirts of the L'mtniry 

1419 W. Sc. PjtuI Av9., Milwau|cfl«, Wip. 
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RUSSIA— SHORT TRIPS 

For men of buiiness, a aeries of tours visicmg 
the Industrial centers— Mo^ow, Lcniragrad, 
K;irkow» Kiev and Ode&5<L — Spcci^iHy 
planned to give an insight into the ay stem 
o( Industrial Planning and State Control 
of Production and Agriculture. For further 
information apply at any oSce of the 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 

^HntouTisf*' Representat i" t/ei 



fu-iittiutWM ejUnlUpni with Lhlii rrral litl p4Cr IJ^udtHHilf. 

ciJMIitlltff— Pflndptef. WVrtlHit IS- ■ ■Jnrlti. 

tor ur bnAi e3u« — the A* ' " nk, 

trtt H'pafv HfJuii, full iJcum, utl k/w Pml UtU ttmuun tn-4. 




War Id Fntiiomi 

Nitlonal hiiiUjry niaki^ the- back- 
f^wid — modtm p^rfi^ctLon IQ faotel 
life makes the fofcgiOLind at 

WILL4IU) HOTELr 

H SOMEJIVTLLE, MiinilXtrtl Birt( tor 



Modernizing Price 
Practices 

f Continued from page ^5} 
brands sold well at first, and the vol- 
ume increased steadily until about 
two years ago. 

The decline of the original brands 
began when sevem! manufacturers 
introduced cheaper goods of a similar 
kind and distributed them through 
mass distributors at much lower 
prices. 

The quality of the McCormick 
product was superior to these 
brands; but investigation showed 
that the consumer would not believe 
that the superiority justified the un- 
due price spread* As a result, salee 
of the cheaper goods were increas- 
ing rapidly in volume, while the high 
grade brands were either stationary 
or declining slowly in volume. In this 
case, McCormick*s and the other high 
grade units retailed at 35 cents, 
while the cheap goods sold at 20 
cents or less, 

Cost-finding and price-reduction 

**WHEN we analysed our costs on 
this item,"' Mr, McCormick contin- 
ued, "we found we had been selling 
the goods at a very satisfactory 
gross profit. We had improved the 
quality in our laboratories, and had 
reduced our manufacturing costs; 
but we still maintained the old high 
selling price* 

*'When we adopted our new policy 
early last year, we reduced the price 
to cover actual costs of manufacture, 
distribution and a moderate profit. 
Our sales increased immediately and 
our volume has been rapidly growing 
ever sincep 

"Our goods are still priced higher 
than the cheaper products; but evi- 
dently, the average customer feels 
that a moderate spread in price is not 
prejudicial and the quality is worth 
the difference. Our unit is now sold 
at 25 cents in the stores^ while the 
cheaper goods cannot be sold lower 
than 20 cents. 

Customers appreciate quality 

'^REPLIES to our questionB show 
that the majority of customers real- 
ize the value of quality but if the 
spread is too great, they will be con- 
tent, in many instances, to get along 
with inferior goods, 

"Customers are unwilling to be 
imposed upon. It is simply a matter 
of fairness, 

*'Our first motive in repricing our 
lines,'* Mr. McCormick continued, 
"was to increase our volume so that 
we could employ more people. We 
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MECHANICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 




MECHANICAL RUBBER 
PROBLEMS? 

ARE YOU getting the best service 
^ out of your behing, hose, packing 
and other mechanical rubber applica* 
tions? Is delivery prompt? Are you iti 
need of engineering counsel on any 
new application? 

We can solve such problems for you 
with Republic's higher quality stand- 
ards, large stocks at distributors' ware- 
houses and an enthusiastic interest in 
any new development yon may suggest. 

Rep ubl ic*s Serv ice covers e very phase 
of your mechanical rubber needs. We 
are prepared for difEcult undertakings 
involving demands for unusual per* 
formance by the product, immediate 
volume delivery or scientific research. 

Write and tell us your problems. 
We offer large facilities and the most 
highly trained technicians to he[p you 
solve them. 

The Republic 

RUBBER COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWK, OHIO 

J^ader^up^ in %licgj, Produjcl 
and fierfcrmance. 



■ • • ORDER . - - 
REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 
FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 



iVhen u'rifiui} phase nu-itiitiii Native's Busini*^^ 



wanted to determine the products on 
which we could reduce prices and 
atill make a fair margin of profit, 

**Now, the spread in xjrices, when 
our type of goods is offered by the 
retailer, is not enough to induce the 
consumer to take a chance on the 
cheaper grades. In our experience, 
the reaction was immediately felt* 
Our distribution costs have been low- 
ered because our salesmen cover 
more ground — it requires less time 
for them to land their orders* If we 
have lost anything by readjusting all 
prices to a logical level, we have more 
than made iL up in reduced costs and 
more rapid turnover* 

Refuse to cut quality 

"OF course, after a line has been 
priced according to this policy, the 
manufacturer should take a firm 
stand and refuse to cut his prices or 
reduce his quality for any reason, 

"The manufacturer of quality 
goods cannot meet the prices of lower 
grades without eventually lowering 
his quality. Under the price pressure 
of the past four years ^ some manu- 
facturers have adopted short-cuts 
and substitutions to shade costs. We 
are convinced that the resulting de- 
terioration of quality, rather than 
the sale of cheaper goods, has been 
the cause of most of the failures in 
our field, 

"Since our new pricing policy went 
into effect, we have not only sta- 
bilized our business and been able to 
pay wages even above the code scale, 
but also have paid a small bonus to 
all our workers. 

"Last year every employe in the 
plant received a dividend proportion- 
ate to profit earned. The cost entailed 
has proved a splendid Investment, 
for it is paying dividends in in- 
creased and better production and in 
many other profitable results. 

Price alone is not attractive 

"OUR experience has proved that 
food and grocery specialties with 
their appeal based chiefly on price 
and the novelty and appearance of 
the package, thereby sacrificing qual- 
ity, are not as acceptable as a stand- 
ard package of high-quality goods 
reasonably priced on a fair profit 
basis. The consumer now knows 
quality, prices, values and where to 
buy something else that will answer 
satisfactorily. 

"Therefore, let me repeat, the suc- 
cess of the manufacturer depends on 
how well he conforms to the judg- 
ment of the average consumer in ad* 
justing price to quality and in every 
other detail of his production and 
distribution*" 
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Billing Machine 



IN ONE MINUTE 

EGRY 

SPEED-FEED 

MAKES EVERY TYPEWRITER 
A BILLING MACHINE 

THIS new Egry Speed-Feed cuts costs by 
putting billing nuachinc performance in 
every i»taiiclard typewriten 
The SpeecE-Fi^edi automatitaOy inserting and 
removing carbons, saves up to 40% of a typist's 
time. Adaptable to any standard make of type- 
writer* Instantly attached or detached. Makes 
every typewriter a dual purpose machine — a 
typewriter one minute, a billing machine tlte 
nCiitt, Keups all copies in perfect regi^^tration. 
Uses Egry continuous forms. Saves the expense 
of costly pre-in&urtcd (one*time> carbons. 
Makes aU the time of your typewriter operator 
productive. 

The cost? It's so negligible that you can't 
afford not to get all the facts. The coupon 
b^Iow bring^s them^ 

THE EGKY KEGISTER COMPANY 
D^yton^ Ohio< 
S^ies Offices in &n PtincipAl Cities 
Manufacturers of Egry Speed-Feed Systems, 
Typewriter and Bifling Machine Attachments 
and Printed Business Forms. 



EGRY 

SPEED-FEED 



THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY NB 

Dayturiit Ohio. 

Gentlemen ; 

Your Speed-Feed sounds interesting* Tell me 
mure aboul it, 

N ame^,^, . — -. ^. . 

City - - . — St ate „ 

Lt mired territory avai table for high type sales 
fljjt-nts. Writ£! for details. 

li'hvn ti/riting pkase mruiiots NtJttan'x Bu.iitiesj 
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^uthfanT 

CtRCUlATES 7° COOLER tRlili 
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Fof beU^r he^llh in tKe home, lor betk*! work in the 
ofltce, and for bettfif pafronage in fes^aurants, fheafnes. 
hotels and stores- in vest igafe I he sen&ation^l new 
Gylhfan-the hrs,t radkal improveffient in elecfrc fans 
br 3S y^ri. 

The Gulhtan draws 7' cooler sir upward from the 
floor level Revolving blades ih^n force the str oiitwafd 
toward the wall 5 on a downward angle The Gythlan 
produces a complete and gentle d^slribulion of re- 
freihing, re'^itstlized air throughogii ike entire room'- 
wilKout danger of dfalts or dtred blast annoy sncesL 

The Guthfan ctrcylafes more and cooler afr over a 
wider area lhain three ordinary l^-in. electrk fans- 
at half their <osl to operate furnished with or without 
lighting hxtures Easy to install |i n it^^ m goyernment 
buildings ihroughoul the country Some ol the out- 
standing organizations that have recently instalJed 
GuthUns are SH Kress Co, Montgomery -Ward, 
Amenc^in Railway Ej<prei$, Army & Nav/ Y M, C A. 
Panama Canal Zone, f W Wool worth 



GUTH SUPER IlLUMtNATOfI 

Poiihvely incfcase^L sales 
and preventi eye fatigue* ol 
falcs arid dffjce empby<rcs 
Rft$ylU ify 100'" meKhan- 
dis«r»g efficiency AHrdctive. 
mod 0 s rmpl i at y-ei h- 
ci«nr - tnexpeni ive 

Wo rndnufii<rrure every, 
thing m Itghling equipment 
incfuding SAf ETY GlOBi 
HO LD Eft S. ai bwes-i com ^ . 
petit iva pricei 

writ^ for 

Cniiiitfta^ie I 





The Wage-war Between the States 



{Continued from page ii) 
en, that day 13 over! But, even so, the 
transition has continued slow. Indus- 
trial codes are here by the will of us 
all to stop abuses, but not to stop 
the fair chance of any section to 
make gome of the things not only 
needed at home but also needed in 
other states." 

Another way of expressing the 
idea that cheap labor has been nec- 
essary to develop southern industries 
is to say, as many southerners do, 
that from a standpoint of productiv- 
ity, southern labor is not cheap at 
all. 

Soutiiern labor not cheap 

**FOR years," declares Dudley Had* 
dock, manager of the Arkansas State 
Chamber of Commerce, "our booster 
organizations and others interested 
in the establishment of industrial 
enterprises in the South have based 
their appeals primarily upon "cheap 
labor/ We have given the North and 
East the impression that we pay our 
workers a pittance, when the truth 
of the matter is that the typical labor 
of the South is the most expensive 
in the conntrj^ when analyzed from 
the viewpoint of production. We 
know it but our competitors do not, 
because we have persistently sung 
another song about it/' 

In the new and perhaps ranch bet- 
ter way of looking at wages, how- 
ever, the important thing is what 
they will buy, how much they will 
contribute to the purchasing power 
upon which the upkeep of our huge 
economic establishment depends. 
And southern wages won't buy much. 
They never have, and that is a handi- 
cap to the South and to the whole 
nation. Somehow, somewhere, some 
day, in the interest of all parties con- 
cerned, both the industrial and the 
agricultural workers of that section 
must be enabled to buy more. The 
inability to consume a greater pro- 
portion of what it can produce is one 
of the most tragic limitations on the 
South'a economic future. The very 
circumstances which are being point- 
ed out now as making the wage 
differentials necessary would tend to 
disappear with the differentials' elim- 
ination. 

With more purchasing power at 
home it would not be necessary to 
reach markets so distant at such 
heavy delivery costs. With a high- 
er standard of living there would be 
a higher standard of working, with 
a resultant lowering of the labor cost 
per unit of production. 



But against such reasonable anal- 
ysis and excellent theory stands 
the inexorable fact that southern in- 
dustry exists today largely by grace 
of the lower wages it pays. 

A slow change is needed 

TO withdraw the differentials gradu- 
ally over a period of years, with 
ample time for necessary readjust- 
ment and for distribution of the 
losses involved, is one thing. To with- 
draw them all at once, with ruthless 
disregard of the delicate balances 
that would be upset, is another and 
a dangerous thing. 

In this writer's opinion, the south- 
ern industrialists are entirely right 
in their contention that reductions 
which the various codes have ordered 
in wage differentials are already as 
large as, if not larger than, the sec- 
tion can endure at this time and re- 
main a going concern. 

Complete elimination of the dif- 
ferentials has a place in long-time 
plans for national reconstruction but 
it can have no proper place in any 
immediate program entitled to the 
name of national recovery. Hastily 
and arbitrarily done, it could result 
in the southern worker being left 
with no wage at all rather than with 
a higher wage. It could end wage- 
slavery by killing the slave, but even 
the most unionized '^slave'' would 
hardly vote for that. 



Alternative 

"THE work of the NRA and its ofh- 
cials should always be subject to de- 
tailed and outspoken criticism. But 
when a stuffed shirt, or any other 
mental casualty of the depression, 
attacks the fundamental program 
and underlying aims of the NRA it 
is just and proper to demand a state- 
ment of what industrial program he 
is supporting to bring us safely and 
surely out of the depression and to 
prevent another era of boom followed 
by another depression. 

'The plain fact is that no alterna- 
tive program has been suggested by 
any one which can be made effective 
under our Constitution which has not 
been tried for many years and proved 
to be a failure.*' 

Donald R. Richberg 
General Counsel to NRA 

In an address to the Trade and Com- 
merce Bar Association. 




there's no better whisky than Scotch . . . 
and no better Scotch than Johnnie Walker 

IF YOU have ever golfed at St, Andrews, 
you will long remember the thrill of this 
famous course^ set like an emerald along 
the Scottish coast . , . and quite likely one 
of your warmest memories w^iil be a bit of 
Scottish cordiality enjoyed over a glass of 
fine old Scotch whisky, 

Scotland is justly famed for this product 
of her Highlands. For centuries, the art of 
distilling fine Scotch has been handed 
down like a legacy; and of all the good 
Scotch^ Johnnie Walker is the Scotchman's 
own especial favourite. 

No spirit in all the world has quite the 
mellowness imd H a vour of Johnnie Walker. 
The barley is rich and ripe. Fragrant 

Johnnie 

BORN 1820. ..STILL GOING STRONG 



Scottish peat, used in the curing j is re- 
sponsible for the delightful tang: And 
every drop is laid do%vn in wood to mellow 
for years and years. 

Choose either Red Label or Black Label. 
Both are true Johnnie Walker . . . distilled 
and bottled in Scotland ... pure and 
soundly aged, ^'ou may want to reserve 
Black Label for special occasions. It is 
higher in price and more than twelve years 
old ... . John Walker h Sons, Ltd.> Dis- 
tillersj Kdniarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 



CANADA DRY GINGER 

INCOfiPORATEO 
SOLE DISTRJ &UTOi 



ALE 



l k e r 




By AppoinXmtnt to 
H.M. THE KING 
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In these cities CJJ/s Local Office renders a complete 
Insfolment Soles Finonclng Service. To a manufacfurer 
this means uniform financing facilities avoiloble wher« 
ever he has branches, dealers, or customers. To a mer- 
chant it means local, fast, personalized finance service 
backed by the strength of a nation-v^ide organization- 




Akron • Albany ■ AJtoona ■ Amartllo * Afh«vill« • Atfatito 
Aiiguttd » BohimQre • Bongor > Shore • Beaumont 

B«clt.Jey « Biftgfhamtofk * BlrfnfnQham • Boiift * Boilon 
Bridgepoii « Bronx • Brooklyn • Buffoto • Bult« • Carndtn 
C«dar Ropidt • ChorJMton > Cbprlotl« « CharfonooQQ 
Chkct90 • Ciocinnafj • Clarkiburg • Cleviilflrid • Columbia 
Colu^mbui • CumbvrLond » Dollai < Ooyion « Denver 
D«i Moinai * Detroit « El Foto • Erie • Flortnc* m fori Woyn* 
Fori Worth • Frttno • Gier^t FoHt * Greentboro • Gr««nvilJB 
Ho9»fttewn < Harritburg • Hortford • Htmptt«od « Houtlon 
HuntifigtOfif Y» * Huntington, W. Va. ■ India nopolit 
lof.kionyitlt • Jamoicoi « iomettown • Jirtty City 
Johnson City • Kantos City i Knovvlll« • L«xinslon • Lincoln 
little Rock * Ui Angelet * Loulivjile * Monchvitir * Mim|ihii 



MiomI * Middlttown • Miiwauk#o « Minn«apollit 
Montgomery * Montpvlier • Mt. Vernon • HathvHla • Newark 
Newburgh # Ntw Haven > Ntw Orleont • New York • Norfolk 
Oklahoma CiPy • Omaha * Orlando • Podueah » Patetion 
Peoria < Perfh Amboy *. Philadelphia * Piltibyrgh • Fitlifield 
Porllond, Mo, • Portland^ Ot%. * Porlimouih - Poughkeeptio 
Pio^idenco • Rolei^ti • fleoding • Reno • Richmond 
Roanoke • Rocheiler * Romet Go. « Sacramenia * St, George 
St. Louii • Salt Lotto City • Son Antonto > Son Bornardino 
Sun Oiogo • Sort Franclico * Son JofO « Seranion • Seattle 
Shreveport • Spokono * Sptlngfttld « Stockton ■ SyracuiO 
TDHohoitao • Tompa < toledo * tucion • TuHo • Utko 
Woihington . Wotertown . Wheeling • Whire Plaint • Wichlla 
Wilk«»-i<irr« • Wilmlngtoj^ « Wilton • Yakima • Youngilown. 



AffiUafed Operating Companies with Head Offices in New York, Chicago, San FroncfVco, 
Toronto^ Canada. Also Completely Functioning loco! Finonce Offtces in the Principal Cities, 

Commercial Investment Trust incorporated 



Executive OfTkes: 



On© Pork Ave , New York 



Uni7 of COMMERCfAL I N VESTMENT TR U ST CORPORATION — CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,000 



7irn f'liotunff a C. 1. T, aficf fh'ase mrnti, 



What Bankers and Investors Discuss 



iHE FIRST actual test of the fed- 
eral insurance of bank deposits is 
under way in Pittsburgh where the 
Bank of America Trust Company has 
been put on a restricted basis. 

It's a non-member state bank with 
deposits of $1,100,000 insured up to 
$2,500 per account by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, 

If the bank is closed the FDIC will 
pay off all deposits up to $2,500, 
The bank had $687,000 in postal 
savings deposits which are covered 
by bonds. 

All in all, only about $22,000 of 
the entire deposits are not protected. 
This is the first time an insured bank 
has been In trouble and, while it Is 
being watched with interest, it is not 
a typical case. 

In the first place, being a state 
bank, the Insurance Corporation can- 
not act until the state banking^ de- 
partment has acted. It is giving the 
board of directors of the bank a 
chance to submit a reorganization 
plan. 

This was not a case of frozen as- 
sets or unwise loans. It is charged 
that there was grave mismanage- 
ment from inside. 

Whatever the causes, the deposi- 
tors will lose very little. 

That this Pennsylvania case is not 
typical is shown by the figures as of 
March 31, 1934. 

There were 13,874 insured banks. 

They had 55,597,737 accounts. 

They had $38,157,019,000 in de- 
posits, of which $15,700,000,000, or 
41.15 per cent, were insured. 

What to do with insurance? 

MEANWHILE the future of deposit 
insurance is somewhat clouded* 
There's pretty certain to be some 
form of guaranty. Chairman Leo T. 
Crowley made this plain recently 
when he said: 

As it now stands, the law requires 
banks which are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system to become stock- 
hoMers in the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation on July 1, when the 
permanent insurance fynd is scheduled 
to go into effect, and to Insure their 
deposits. State hanks which are not 
members of the Federal Reserve system 
are permitted to obtain the benefits of 
further insurance beyond July 1 by sub* 
scribing and paying^ for stock in the 
corporation on the same basis as Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks* 

Hence there is no occasion for any 
feeling of uneasiness on the part of 



depositors, alnee all bank^* now irti*ured 
can continue to be Insured should the 
Permanent Fund be put into etTeet on 
July 1. 

Not all profit 

IT IS hard to get excited over the 
figures concerning brokers* profits 
given out by Mr. Pecora on the eve 
of the passage of the Exchange Reg- 
ulation bill. The figures were large. 
Some 500 firms in a period of six 
years had an operating net of about 
$S00,O00.0OO. No one doubted that 
stock exchange firms made large 
sums in such yeai's as '28 and *29. 
But they had large investments in 
memberships, etc. Moreover they had 
losses- 

Much publicity was made of the 
profits of Kean, Taylor & Co* because 
Mr. Kean is a United States Senator. 
The firm made profits (or losses) as 
follows ; 



1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 



$200,693 
315,971 
3G5,936 
195.905 
194,01Q 



Closs) 
Clos3) 



152,146 (8 months) 



The profits of the firm were $674,- 
831 in five years and eight months. 
A sizable sum but— the firm has 
eight members. Divide that profit 
among eight members and spread it 
over five years and eight months and 
it is less than $15,000 a year per 
pai^tner. 

Another thing Mn Pecora didn't 
point out, hut that Representative 
Fish did, was that the $800,000,000 
was only three-tenths of one per cent 
of all the transactions on the Ex- 
change and that transfer taxes of 
$360,000,000 are paid on the Ex- 
change dealings. Moreover, some 
$110,000,000 of that $800,000,000 go 
back to the Government in income 
taxes, 

Hard to issue securities 

OPPOSITION to the Secmnties Act 
and to the pending (at this writing) 
stock regulation bill continues to 
grow. Many large corporations have 
found that when refinancing is pro- 
posed, their directors have said : 

"I will not sign the registration 
statement. Sooner than do that I will 
resign," And that was no idle ges- 
ture. In some cases there were resig- 
nations of directors. In other cases 



the corporations decided to postponi 
issuing new securities* 

Refusing to sign 

UP IN New England a golf club had 
a bond issue coming due. The bonds 
were well secured by valuable real 
estate* The club wanted to retire 
some bonds and issue a new lot. 
Could they? They could not. The di- 
rectors almost to a man declined to 
sign the registration statement. 

An issue of oil interests 

YET all sorts of unusual things are 
being brought up to the Federal 
Trade Commission for registration* 
Here^s one that interested me. It 
is quoted from the Wall Street 
Journal : 

W. R, Duke, Wichita Falls, Texas, an 
IndivMual prospecting for oil and gas, 
seUing epecifled interesta in descHhcd 
properties, and proposing to issue 1,400 
undivided interests in an oil lease and 
wen in an aggregate amount not to ex* 
ceed $2,800, The issuer reports that in- 
ter eats are to be given away in consid* 
eration of helping him build up his busi- 
ness, the recipient of each interest to 
donate $2 to the expense fund incident 
to the transaction. 

It's a long way from Wichita Falls 
to Washington to register a $2,800 
issue of 1,400 undivided interests. 

Bank advertising that s new 

"WE owe our customers as well as 
our stockholders frequent and con- 
tinuous accounting of our steward- 
ship," declared a Connecticut bank 
in announcing a new policy, the mak- 
ing of a monthly report to its cus- 
tomers. This monthly report is made 
through booklets and newspaper ad- 
vertising, includes a financial state- 
ment, comment on current financial 
events and explanations of the serv- 
ices the bank offers. 

Another new note in bank adver- 
tising has been struck by a Kansas 
bank which attacks postal savings 
under such headlines as: "No matter 
how badly you need it, Postal Sav- 
ings gives no business counsel**; "By 
keeping your money in Postal Sav- 
ings you may be jeopardizing your 
job"; "Money that is deposited in 
Postal Savings instead of in a bank 
deprives our community of civic 
growth," etc. 



I 
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KEEP YOUR WATCHMAN 
ONTHE JOB...a5»f^e/Z 
as on the Payroll. , 
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WATCHMAN'S CLOCK 



FireSp thefts and other Irazards can Ix* avoided 
— insurance rates Ciin bt* reduced if properties 
are adequaUiy guarded with a Chicago 
Watchman's Clock. Write today for in for- 
Hiiition on the Chicago Watchclock System 
of Property Protection. It is the most eco- 
nomical method yet devised to assure the 
eftidency of your watchman. It is your assur- 
that regular plant inspections will be 
made in time — on time, 

I 1526 S. Wj»UuiU Avr,, Cli/caKo* III. 



MAIL 

COUPON>,i^„ 



.Statt. 



TODAY! i,;^;;^^^^^^;^^. 




FOR 80 YEARS 
THE RECOGNIZED WAYTO 

SOUTH AFRICA 




Kiij^lutifl ill ^liiir fa^ riritt* litirr * « • tuiil 
<iriy I'ritltiY from Suu ihumjilon for 
CfiptHtivirii in tmf of iht^ ^tval Meatuvts 
uT mottjr ^hijirs of 1 hi? L myli-CiiAllc Ueet. 
ii|je*iial llirough fares. 

Litemttin? and ififttrmatwn ftttm 

UNION-CASTLE LINE 

TIIOS* COOK & SON Ltd. 

5H1 Fifth Avt^nue, New York 
or hnvni S I e a m ^ ki i |i Agents 



Many Men's Opinions on Business 



(Continued from page ISi 
the assy mpt ion that whaf wt? needed mo^?t 
was a machine that worked. Whether it 
wuLs rugged individualism. Fasaciam. 
Communi^^mp SocLaliHni, or what-nol, 
made nut the slightest bit of difference. 

I confess the scope of such plan- 
ning takes my breath away. It may 
not make the slightest difTerence to 
A, A. Berle, Jr., whether we have 
Communism, Socklism, Fascism or 
what-not as he says, but it makes a 
heap of difference to some 123 mil- 
lion other people In the United States 
of America* 

A. W. Robertson 
WesHnghoiise Electric Mfg. Co. 

PifLsbnrgh 

Government Consciousness 

THE Recovery Act has made the la- 
borer and the shiftless government- 
conscious. If I want a job. the Gov- 
ernment must provide it. If I am 
hungry, the Government must feed 
me. If my hours of labor are too long 
and my pay not satisfactory, the 
Government muat correct the abuses. 

S. M. Janney 
Pres. Janney MarHhalt Co. 
FredericksbuTg, Va. 

The Purpose of Planning 

IN Washington we have gone far 
enough along with the New Deal to 
feel that we understand the under- 
lying philosophy of the President. At 
least, I feel sure of it. Not regimenta- 
tion, not the end of individualism or 
of the America we know. Not that 
Roosevelt s shall no longer go to 
Groton and Harvard because millions 
of other boys can't go. Not pittances 
for ability, character and effort be- 
cause fair rewards cannot come 
equally to all 

The President's planning, as I see 
it, 13 all to the end that the country's 
great yields of nature, labor and 
brains shall be more fairly distrib- 
uted than they have been. Only by 
planning, backed by political power, 
can this be aecompHshed. If you 
think that the previous distribution 
has been fair, or that human nature 
stands in the way of any better al- 
location, then you are wholly right 
in calling for the end of all the 
President's works. T don*t happen to 
agree, . . * 

It seems to me, however, that the 
President must weigh your sugges- 
tions on the scales of certain recol- 
lections. When he was inaugurated 
all emergency plans contemplated 
the concentration of powers in the 
executive for periods of from two to 



five year:4. Only one year h:is jiasscd 
since then, and in that year busintss 
has gotten a great deal more from 
the Government than it has given, 
( I refer to some of the NRA codes, ) 
With deference I suggest that you 
should not be irritated when you find 
that your proposals in the spring of 
1933 have greater weight with offi- 
cials in the spring of 1934 than they 
have with you. Converts cannot he 
changed back from fundamentalism 
as rapidly as the preachers, 

Arthur Krock 
Wm h i ng t o n Co rr e^pondent 
for N. F. Times 

Not a Revolution 

THE^ Industrial Recovery program 
cannot be honestly called a program 
of political revolution because it is 
founded on accepting and preserving 
those rights of property and liberties 
of the individual which are guaran- 
teed in the Constitution. Under those 
constitutional rights, the owners of 
industry have the right to manage 
indu.stry. But it has always been ac- 
cepted that such rights must be ex- 
ercised with due regard for the pub- 
lic interest, and under such limita- 
tions and regulations as are neces- 
sary to protect the public interest, 

DONALt* R. RiCHBKRG 
General Counsel NRA 

The Weight of Fear 

WE are raijidly lu.^ing the old sense 
of personal responsibility and thrift. 

Regardless of the historic fact that 
civilization and democracy never 
started until there began to be a 
social surplus: regardless of the fact 
that machines and other capital 
goods will continue to wear out and 
somebody or something will have to 
save to replace them; regardless of 
the fact that thrift was the first aid 
in building the character of early 
America, there are many who have 
begun to look at least upon individual 
saving as antisocial. 

Multitudes have become less self- 
respecting, more inclined to lean 
upon other people and upon govern- 
ment. You cannot shake from center 
to circumference the sense of secur- 
ity of 85 per cent of the population of 
a country, who have their slender 
lifetime accumulations in insurance 
companies and savings and comjuer- 
cial banks and building and loan as- 
sociations, without paralyzing thrift 
to an unfortunate degree. I venture 
the opinion that we shall not have 
anything like a complete return to 
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A TOUCH OF 
THE FINGER 




i 



noiv replaces 



A SWEEP OF 
THE ARM . . . 



Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter saves the lyplst all waste motions Formerly required to push 
the carriage hack by hand, A huilt-in motor returns the carriage and spaces to the next writing line* 
Shifting for capitals is also electric. The keyboard, size and shape of this new typewriter are standard. 
Tyf»«writ«r Divttiovi - BURROUGHS ADDING MACHIKE COMPANY - DeiroU, Mickigai^ 

ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 
TYPEWRITER 



I'll Hiiiii p 



Hltci^ t*^omntt yaiir t^al Burjiougrs, deali^r piease mention Natwi*f Bu3iite^s 
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Goiitleitieu, tlic^ King! 



You'll feel hetler tomorrow if you 
etand by King Wi Ilia in today. Tbig 
mellow old Scotch whisky treats you 
royally aud the price is only a trifle 
more. Ask for King William in the 
cafes; hope for it when you^re a guest; 
serve it when you^re the hosU Every 
case is delivered from a \J, Customs 
bonded warehouse. 

JUllN GILLON & CO., Ltd, 




f« WILLIAM IV 

V-O-P 

SCflTCII WHISKY 

BLUEBELL IMPORTING CORPORATION 
Sole U. DiBtributor Cmyliar Bull ding. New York 




what still seems to me to be the 
sturdy virtue of restraint in sp end- 
ing and care in saving, until the 
burdening sense of injustice, of in- 
security and benumbing economic 
fear is rolled away. 

Frederick M, Davenport 
Former Representative in Congress 
C lint on, N. Y. 

Extension of Financing 

THE loans secured solely by reve- 
nues of publicly-owned utilities or 
revenue producing projects offer the 
most outstanding innovations in the 
realm of municipal finance growing 
out of the PWA activities. 

This type of financing has been 
employed previously, and in many 
cases has stood up better than the 
tax supported loans of the same 
municipalitic^s, but PWA has extend* 
it to more and to more varied uses 
than ever before* 

Waterworks and light and power 
projects have constituted the prin- 
cipal occasion for this type of financ- 
ing in the past, but now we have 
sewers and sewage disposal plants, 
subways, housing, dormitories, stadi- 
ums, recreational facilities and prob- 
ably some others. My own home town 
has recently proposed to ask PWA to 
help finance a self -liquidating project 
in the form of a theatre at the Zoo 
devoted exclusively to exhibiting a 
trained chimpanzee! 

Henry Hart 
F. P, First of Michigan Corp. 

Betrmt 



Century of Progress 



x^NE GOOD fair deserves another, 
to Chicago's way of thinking. Im- 
proved and enlarged, the 1934 ver- 
sion of the Exposition is designed to 
give the country another chance to 
catch up on the evolution of civiliza- 
tion in the past hundred years. What 
experience suggested, enterprise has 
done. For example, the Midway has 
been moved bodily to the shores of 
Northerly Island where it will exer- 
cise its blandishments in a carnival 
atmosphere all its own. 

Henry Ford has erected a building 
on the site of the army camp* 

With the Belgian Village playing 
to capacity business, it was logical 
that this national solo note should 
develop into a world chorus, Switzer- 
land, Ireland, Germany, England, 
Spain, Italy, France. Tunis, Morocco 
—and perhaps Russia — will have pic- 
turesque centers to vie with the 
prospering Belgians.— C. W, 
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"Ket" and the 
Way He Talks 

f Continued from page 2^} 
possibilities of raising the standard 
of living. We must look at the possi- 
bilities of doin^ things instead of 
looking at the scrap heaps, I can put 
any factory into a nervous break- 
down by saving its scrap* 

I did that one time and it was six 
months before anybody grasped the 
point that I didn't show how many 
carloads of good goods had gone out 
while I was making that much scrap, 

TODAY we are looking at the things 
that are wrong, but let's look at the 
things that are right. We got into 
this as an experiment. This civiliza- 
tion of ours is an experiment. It is 
the first time everybody ever tried 
to do things like this; it is the first 
time we ever had automobiles^ radios, 
telephones, and locomotives. Let's not 
throw them all away and say we 
are not going to have any more new 
thingSj because you can't keep from 
having new things* You don't have 
anything to say about it. 

You can kid yourself and egotize 
yourself to the point of believing that 
you have something to say about 
this, but so far as I have been able to 
observe, you don't have anything to 
do about it at alL You can plan all 
you want to, and I can guarantee just 
one thing, that not one of your plans 
will work out, unless it is different 
from any other planning that I have 
ever seen. Most of you can't tell 
where you are going to be tomorrow 
at noon with a certainty. You can't 
tell what you are going to do next 
Thursday, you can't tell what kind of 
a product you are going to be making 
in a year from now. We talk about 
looking ahead in this automobile 
business. The best automobile pro- 
jectors in the world ten years ago 
couldn't have told what we are going 
to do today because the automobile 
business has grown as the people 
wanted it to be. 

We started with an elementary de- 
vice. A customer wanted an improve- 
ment, another wanted an improve- 
ment. This was added and that was 
added* Finally we took a good look 
at it and said, "If that is the way they 
want it, we can redesign the thing." 

Then we made it simpler and more 
compact and added gadgets on it 
again. That is the way anything 
grows. 

If I have any one thing to say to 
you it is this: 

'*Let*s have faith and go out and 
clean up the difficulties and save the 
good." 




SAIL VIA SHORTEST, FASTEST ROUTE 




Yokohama in 10 dayi fiai! ^ . . regular runQing time of che swift sistet*ships, Empress 
of Asia and Empress of Russia, vm Direct Exprtu Rme, Spted/..,plm the luxury, che 
service you expect on "Empress*' liners. 

ORIENT VIA HONOLULU . , . Erapcess of Japan (largest, fastesE liner on the Pacificl 
and Empress of Canada Honolulu in 5 luxurious days, Yokohama in just 8 more* 

"GO-WHERf>rOU-WANT" WORLD TOURS. . .Travel east or west. 215 itineraries. Stay 
In each pare as long as you please. Shore estcursions at wilL Tickets good for two 
years. Fares surprisingly low. Ask about Inclusive Personally- Conducted Tours. 

FREQUENT SAILINGS TO HONOLULU AND OflifNT . , . from Vancouver (irains CO 
ship-side) ami Victoria. First* Tourist, and Third Class* Orient fares include passage 
from Seattle, Reduced Summer round-trip fires. If you^ail from San Francisco or 
Los Angeles, you can connect with any "Empress" at Honolulu, 

Grt booklets, maps, etc, from itiua tBAVEt aoknt. or Canadian Picific offices in New York. Chicigo» 
San Francisco, Monrreal, TofotiiQ, Vifjcoiivcf* Winnipeg, and oibei cities in U, S. md Cin^ida. 
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TO ORDER 



Begtiiar uTekh ttulings of the famous 
Hound the H orld and Tmru^Piuyic 
PrfMident Limrs qIIow y^u tt} ietti*e 
when ytfti f AfwM, siopm'er as yuu like 
and continue ymr cruL^e nhen yati 
imnt io^jmt as you nvntid on your 
tiwn private yatht. Vet the; furt^s art no 
more than for ordinary* tri/M. 

CALIFORNIA 

, ^ , Via iljivjjiLa, through ihi!' Panatnm 
Canal. A two weekji cmisi;, or lotigcr 
— «ccarding lo fiiopqvers. Sail any 
Thtinday tram New York. First Class 
fr&m $1 -10 * Tourist % \ 20, 
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ROUND AMERICA 

Tu L4iJifitrnju 1>) President Lin^r and 
return by your t: In* ice of direct riii! 
routes (or the reverse). Complete 
roundtrips^ hometown to fmmetowti^ 
from $230 First Classi $210 Imrisi. 

ORIENT 

Jaj>an^ China and the Phihppine^ are 
c\mt when you go hv Presidriit Liner, 
^d 9p4^cm] Sunime-r roundrrip fnrej 
(via Hawaii and the Sun.shine Routt] 
are low . , Jrom $450 fimt C!oj$;$2*^0 
Tourist ( Yokohama and return). 

ROUND THE WORLD 

2ti.D00 hivuhou^ milt a. V isit^ m 21 
ports in 14 different count ries. Slop- 
over as you like, c^untintie on the nejLt 
or a later Pre?iidt:nt Liucr. Take only 
110 days (85 if you cross America by 
train)* or up to two full years- Soil 
any week from New^ York, Los Angeles 
or San Fraju^isico * , » for as little as 
$654 First Class. 

i^l CO mplete in fomiatio n from your 
own travel agent, or . . - 




STEAMSHIP LINES 

604Fifili Aife.,New Yoi^; 1 1 0 SoiUh Drarbuni 3l, 
— «nd all oiti«r pfincififtl mua. 

m m 
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THIS is one of a series 



of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 



New Markets 
are Depression 
Insurance 

Looking back on the recent lean 
years, we find certain manufacturers 
did well for themaelves- Looking for 
reasons, we find, almost without ex- 
ception» that they uncovered new 
markets, which carried them through 
the dead months in their primary 
fields* 

A fabricator of pressed steel pro- 
ducts perfected a steel beer barrel 
and kept his plant busy; a manufac- 
turer of industrial copper kept his 
men at work on a novelty which re- 
tailed for a dollar; a paper mill per- 
fected a celluloae yam that found 
uses where paper never would have 
sold* 

When primary markets fail, the 
alert manufacturer looks for new 
markets^ something on the fringe of 
his own industry. Even when pri- 
mary markets are good, alert busi- 
nesses can grow and expand by go- 
ing beyond their own limited fields. 

The first step for any manufac- 
turer is to cultivate his primary 
market. This he can do through trade 
journals, direct mail and his sales 
staff* In this stage, his advertising 
may well be planned to produce 
tangible returns. But there comes a 
time when he finds it advantageous 
to look beyond the mere getting of 
inquiries, beyond immediate orders, 
to a national standing. He needs to 
look beyond his immediate and pri- 
mary markets lo those unknown and 
often unsuspected markets which 
have future possibilities for him. 

Then he needs national advertising 
that reaches all industry. He needs to 
adopt the broader publicity policies 
that are used by the large, succesaful 
institutions of the country* 

Many firms remain little and local 
because they lack the courage or the 
understanding to invest in advertis- 
ing that is not planned for immedi- 
ate sales* 

Bennett Chapple, 

Vice President 
The American Rolling Mill Compaiiy 
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'NATION S BUSINESS for June. 1934 




ANY STORY 
GOES BETTER WITH 
BUDWEISER 

The keen enjoy men t of any well-told 
tale is niapnified immensely, when 
good fellows get together and make 
BL]D\\ KISER their gla^a of geniahty. 
budweiseh and good fellowship are 
synonymous- And, there is a re- 
markahle story behind BUDWEISER 
— its world-wide sales have never 




ANHEUSER-BUSCH • SAINT LOUIS 



Don't crack up 
biif crack down 
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THE DRINK 
THAT KEEPS 



YOU FEELING FIT 
FOR WHAT'S AHEAD 



Don't let sands of irritation engulf you 
in golf. Don't crack up but crack down 
— by downing an ice -cold Coca-Cola. 
You'll feel an upturn of good cheer 
w ith the down-draught of its cool re* 
freshment, A pause for Coca-Cola helps 
you score nearer to par— at anything. 




A PURE WHOLESOME DRINK OF NATURAL 



Delicious anH 
Refreshing 



FLAVORS 






1.4^0RAT0RV experiments ate lut- 
uerum, Wntten c>r :*pi^k<*u Wdrik 
may be misleaJiiig^. AppcarMiccs are 
frequently deceiifiil- 

But tlierc U one surt way to fiitiJ tmt 
what ksnd of pipe will fervc you lie^^t 
;ind loiifre-st in the for which yun 
uvlrnd it. 

Go to the oldest, toughest Tcj!*ter the 
vvurtd h:is cvrr known. He f//iLv*j j tel ls 
thr mith, Ht* decisiotis are never \vrong. 

Htjt name h TIMK. 

And, ^ince 1848, Time h^** said <mt 
thing with unmivt^kahle i-Urlty: Ni> 
other pipe h.ts a rei'ord for long life » , . 
\t\ ^io in any ditferrnt pl»f cm , , . fni m,> 
many diffrrriit lives . .,ikis does G<?Tiuiiie 
Piiddleti \Vroii^ht Iron Pipe, 

Put Time, that Toii(jh Old Tester, to 
work for you. Let his lefords of actual 
pipe senii'c tell yovi where Ctenuine 
Puddled Wrouj*ht Iron — matle ai 
Reading makes it^ means /Qivtjf ulti- 
hjatc pipe co*t. 

Simivd, practical advice on any specific 
pipe question 1% yours^ for the aj^Ling. 
VVrite us — there's no obligation.. 

READING IRON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



READING GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 



SCiESXE ^ JNl lsriON HAi E S EltR fOl ND A SATiSfACTORr Si BSTiTl TE FOR GESUXE PI DDLED frROl GHT IRON 




LUCKIES ARE ALL - WAYS KIND TO YOUR THROAT 

"it's toasted" 



mi 



Ofi^^ tAe Center Leaves^ these are tkeAfiMest Learcsfrrlmi/ih („f fhg^ Jaste Better 



NOT I J < bottofn IcwCi^X&ir^'rt imfmm iit 



